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\ Engliſh Language; 
On - 
An Eaſy INTRODUCTION 


To the ART of SPEAKING and WRITING 


ENGLISH with PROPRIETY and COR- 
RECTNESS: 


THE WHOLE LAID DOWN IN THE MOST PLAIN 
AND FAMILIAR MANNER, 


AND 
CALCULATED FOR THE USE, NOT ONLY OF 
SCHOOLS, BUT OF PRIVATE GENTLEMEN. 


By D. FENNING, 


AUTHOR of the Royal Engliſh Diftionary (publiſhed by the. 
King's Authority). The Schoolmaſter's Companion in the 
Knowledge of Arithmetic.— The Univerſal Spelling-Book.— 
The New Spelling-Dictionary.— The Britiſh Youth's Inſtructor, 
or aN and Eaſy Guide to Practical Arithmetic.— The Ready 
Recke r, being correct Tables of Accompts ready caſt up. 
The Y oung Man's Book of Knowledge.— The Young Mea- 
ſurer's Complete Guide.—The Youth's Familiar Guide ta Trade 
and Commerce. And the Young Algebraiſt's Companion. 
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This Day ts Publiſhed, 


IMPROVEMENTS, (many thouſand Words being in- 


ferted in this, which were omitted in the former 


1mpreſſion) » : 
pref he NRW and CoMmMPLETE 


SPELLING DICTIONARY, 


A N 5 : 
SUSE WBU1D-:E 


TO T MH E 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


SH aW ING 

I. The Uſe of the ALyHaBET in general, with the dif. 
ferent Methods of pronouncing ſingle, double, and 
treble Vowels and Conſonants, in a variety of Examples. 

II. An eaſy and familiar Gx AuuAR, in which the different 
Parts of Speech are not only pointed out by name, but 
the Uſe of them reduced into real Practice. 

III. A Dictionary, containing near forty Thouſand 
Words, with their Signification, and the Name of the 
Part of Speech to which they belong. 

The Whole principally deſigned for the Uſe of Schools; 
but digeſted in ſo clear and diſtinct a Manner, that all 
ſuch adult Perſons, or Foreigners, as have not had the 
Advantage of being taught, may, by their own Applica- 
tion only, become acquainted with the Ex GHH Tongue 
in a ſhort Time. | 


By D. FENNIN G, 
AUTHOR of the Royat Dictionary, YouncG 
Max's Book or KNOWLEDGE, Us or Tas Gros, 


UNIVERSAL SPELLING-Book, Scuoor-MasrEk's Com- 
PAN ION, &c. 


| To which are prefixed, 
TWO Very Uſeful TABLES. 


TABLE I. Contains the Names of the principal Men mentioned 
in the Old and New Teſtament, with their original Meaning, 
and the Place where they are found. 

TABLE II. Contains the Names of ſuch Places as are more 


difficult to read and pronounce. Theſe have here both their 
proper Accent and Rules of Pronunciation, for the Uſe of ſich | 


as would read the Sacred Writings with Propriety. 


Printed for S. CRowpeR, Pater-pof®=-ROWw, Londog,un 
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FNYONSIDERING the great number of Engliſh 

Grammars that have already been offered to the 
Public, it will naturally be expected, that I faould 
explain the motives that induced me to trouble the 
world with another Treatiſe on the fame ſubject. 
When 1 had tie honour of being employed as a 
Schovl-maſter —— — for notwithſtanding the ineers of 
ignorant Coxcombs, if the honour of any proſeſſion 
is to be meaſured by its utility and its importance to 
Society, there is no employment more honourable than 
that ot a School-matter 1 drew up ſfeveral works 
for the inſtruction of youth in the Engltih tongue, 
and, among others, the ſubſtance of the following 
Grammar. Theſe works 1 contented myſelf, for tome 
time, with uſing in my own ſchool: and I had the in- 
tisfaction to oblerve, that the ule of them was attended 
with equal eaſe to myſelf, and advantage to my Scho- 
lars. Some of them were afterwards communicated 
to the public, and were ſo generally and highly ap- 
proved, that many of tie matt eminent School-maſters 
in the kingdom ſtrongly importuncd me to publiih my 
Grammar. In compliance with their deſire, Þ put tie 
ſiniſhing hand to that work, and 1 here deliver it to 
the public with all that deierence and reſpect which 
becomes an individual when addreſing himſelf to fo. 
great and auguſt a body. 

In compoling this Grammar the reader will perceive, 
that I have ſtrictly adhcred to tne old terms and the old. 
diviſions; being fully convinced of the juitneis of 
Dr. fohnſon's obſervation, that it is a very trifling, 


as well as a very dangerous ambition, to attempt ro 


teach arts in a new language. In treating of the Conju- 
A 2 gatian 


iv The PREFACE. 


gation of Verbs, I thought it moſt adviſeable to pre- 
ſent the Scholar with an active and a paffive verb 
conjugated, without interruption, through all the 
moods, tenies, numbers, and perſons; 2 thing which 
I do not remember to have ſeen in above one or two 
other Engliſh Grammars. | 

in the article of Syntax, J have endeavoured to be 
full, without being tedious, becauſe 1 conſider it as 
tne moit important part of Grammar, and that in 
WiliCa tie generality of writers are moſt apt to err. | 
dn, indeed, that the conſtruction of our language 6s 
ſumewhat irregular, and not very caſily reducible to 
rules; and this, I imagine, is the principal reafon, 
way ſome Grammarians have omitted it entirely. 
Dr. Fehnſon has compriſed it in ten or twelve lines. 
Dr. Pri-jily has diſpatched it in leis than three pages ; 
though the notes and obſervations at the end of his 
Grammar may ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to ſupply that 
defect. But Dr. Loawth, who ſeems to have undertake: 
his Gramniar chiefly with a view to explain the rules of 
Syntax, has, partly in his text, but ſtill more in his 
notes, treated the ſubject in fo clear and comprehenſive 
a manner, as to leave little to be done by ſuccecding 
Grammarians. Neverthelets it appears to me that the 
Grammars of theſe two laſt Gentlemen are much fitter 
tor men of letters, than for Youth at School. 


fo impreſs the rules of Syntax the more deeply in 


the reader's memory, I have added to this part dome 
examples, in which the conttruction, as well as Gwe 
etymology, of every word is Carefully explaineg. 


Where any word occurs oftzner than orice in the fame 


example, a reference is made to the former explanu- 
tion: but no reterence is made from one example to 
another; every example being complete within itſelt, 
and containing a full and dutinct account of every 
word of which it is compoſed. : | 
For the rules reſpecting tne arrangement of words, 
I am chiefly indebted to Lord Kaimes's Elements of Cr:- 
ticiſm; a wor which ſhews the Author to be pofleited 
of equal delicacy of taſte, and ſolidity of judgment. 
Rhetoric, I know, is no part of Grammar, properly 
fo called; the latter teaching only plainneſs and pro- 
| priety; 
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priety; the former paving the way to elegance and dig- 
nity. But 1 imagined that a ſhort account of tne 
principal Trepes and Figures of Rhetoric would be no 
unplealing addition to my Grammar, as it would ſerve 
to relieve the reader from that languor which is uſually 
occaltioned by the drynets of grammatical diſquiſitions. 
Such an account I have theretore given from Doaſley's 
Preceptor, who has copied it from Blackwell's Introduc- 
tian to the Claſjicsz; and to either of theſe I refer ſuch of 
my readers as are delirous of being more thoroughly 
acquainted with the Rules of Rhetoric. 

i my quotations under this head, the reader will 
obſerve, that 1 have taken ſome of them from tranfla- 
tions of the Greek and Latin Claſſics. I am till 
however, of my former opinion. I think it poſſible 
for a perſon to be a complete Maſter of the Engliſh 
tongue, without troubling himſelf with any other lan- 
guage whatever. But I look upon a good tranſlation 
of a Greek or Latin Claſſic, ſuch as Pope's Hamer, or 
D-yden's. Virgil, to be as truly an Engliſh book, as 
{Ailton's Paradiſe Loft, or Young's Night Thoughts. 

In my quotations in general, I had an eye, not only 
to their being applicable to the rules they were intended 
to exemplity, but alſo to the elegance of Style, and 


the beauty of ſentiment they diſplayed, and the purity 


of the moral they inculcated. They may, therefore, 
be conſidered not merely as illuſtrations of the Rules of 
Grammar, but likewiſe as ſpecimens of fine writing, 
containing the moſt excellent precepts of morality ; and 
as ſuch they are very proper, eſpecially the longer ones 
in the Article of Rhetoric, to be preſcribed as leſſons 
to the more advanced Scholars, to improve them in the 
art of reading. | | 

There are ſome things to be found in other Gram- 
mars, which are purpoſely omitted in this. Theſe are 
Tables of IWards differently accented, and Catalogues of 


ſaich as have fimilar Faqs 7 but difforeyt fignifications, to- 
E 


gether with examples of bad Englijh. The firſt two of 
tneſe are to be found in my Spellinz-Book ; and I never 
underitood, that the uſe of a Grammar was to ſuper- 
ſede ine uſe of a Spelling-Book. As to examples of bad 
Engliſh, | not only think that they make a very auk- 
ward appearance, but I am evei+ of opinion, that they 
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may huve a very bad effect. They are more likely to 
perplex a young Scholar, and to confirm an old one 11 
error, than to direct the judgment of the one, or cor- 
rect the bad habit of the other. The only plaulible 
argument I ever heard urged for the uſe of theſe ex- 
amples is, that they are tormed upon the fame” platz! 
witn Clarke's and Turner's Latin * es, But this 
argument, however ſpecious, is founded upon a mittake. 
The words in Clarke's and Turner's Exerciſes, though pus 
out of the order of conſtruction, are ſtill Latin Words; 
whereas the words in ſome of the examples of Hdd Eugl gt, 
which I have ſeen, are neither Engliſh, Iriſh, Welch, 
nor Scotch words, nor words of any other language. 
Bad Engliſh is ſaid to conſiſt either in talſe ſpelling, 
or in falſe conſtruction, The beſt method to ſuppiy 
the firit of theſe is, for the maſter, or ſome ot the 
higher ſcholars, to dictate occaſionally a ſentence or 
two from any book to the lower Scholars, and there is 
no fear but, in copying down the words, they will bc 
guilty of many inſtances of falſe ſpelling. And to tup- 
ply examples of falſe conſtruction, they may be ac- 
cuſtomed to write letters to the Maſter, or to one 
another, when they will frequently err againſt every 
rule of Syntax. And I can truly fay from my own 
obſervation, that a child will attend more caretuliy to 
the correction of an error made by himſelf, than to the 

correction of one made by another. 1 8 
I mean not to preſcribe to any Maſter in what man- 
ner to uſe this Grammar. I only beg leave to men- 
tion my own manner of uling it; and as that was at- 
tended with uncommon ſucceſs, it may be deemed not 
unworthy of being adopted by others. As ſoon as 2 
child was capable ef reading tolerably, and of obſerv- 
ing the proper ſtops and pauſes, (which two things 
he always learned from the Spelling-Book) I put him 
into ,Etymolzzy, which I made him read over from be- 
ginning to end, all but the derivation of words, which 
1 reterved as one of the laſt parts of Grammar: I then 
brought him back to the begining of Etymology, 
and made him read over the declenſion of Nouns and 
Proncuns, and the conjugation of Verbs to frequently, 
that at laſt he, in forme meaſure, committe:l tnem to 
memory. I then every day pretcribed him a ſhort lei- 
; ton 
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tn ein fome caſy book, and made him endeavour to ſhew 
to hat part ct ſpeech every word belonged. Still he 
continued to give a ſecond or third reading to the other 
parts of Etyinology, in order to acquire a more perfect 
knowledge of the whole. | | 

her, he was able to point out with eaſe every part 
of ſpeech in the leflon preicribed him, I put him into 
Syntax, which I made him read over, as he had done 
Etymology, from beginning to end, excepting the ad- 
ditional remarks, which, like the derivation of words, 
| confidercd as one of the laſt parts of Grammar. 
After he had read Syntax twice or thrice over, I made 
him begin to explain the conttruction of ſentences in 
the leſlons that were ſet him. I now likewiſe cauſed 
him to read over, with care, the Derivation. of M ords, 
and the ddt, ] Remarks, in order to give him a more 
comprehen'tve view, as well of Etymology as of Syntax. 
'['hus he advanced by quick degrees, till in the ſpace of 
a year, and fonetimes in leis, according to his capacity, 
he had made himtelf Xlaſter of the two moſt eſlential 
parts of Grammar, without iaterrupting any of the 
other branches of learning. 

Vith regard to Preſody, I ſeldom put any of my 
Scholars into it, until they were pretty far advanced in 
their learning. Then, indeed, I niade them give it a 
careful pcrutal, and at the ſune time obliged them to 
read, every day, a leſſon in Poetry. In fact, I have 
obſerved, that the reading cf Foctry is the moſt effec- 
tual way of learning to read even Froſe well. No man 
can read well without underſtanding the quantity of 
Sy.ilables. But the quantity of ſyllables can be learned, 
with accuracy, from the poets only. The reading of 
Poetry, therefore, is the belt method to acquire the art 
of reading with propricty and grace, With reſpect to 
Rhetoric, I never preſcribed it to my Scholars as a tatk ; 
I have ſometimes given it them by way of amuſement. 

As this Grammar is intended chiefly for the uſe of 
Engliſh Schools, I have endeavoured to expreſs myſelf 
wit! as much plainneſs and {:mplicity as poffible ; and, 
though I hope my Style is ſuſiciently tmooth, I have 
always preferred perſpicuity to leg ue. 
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HE following Grammar was put into my hands, 
in Manutcript, by the Booxleller, with a requeſt 
that I would examine it carefully, and prepare it for the 
preſs, but not make any alteration in it, without an evi- 
dent neceility. Happily my own judgment concurred 
with the Bookſeller's deſire; for, upon peruſing the work 
with the greateſt attention, I did not find a _tingle page 
that I could wiſh to ſee altered. If any Gentleman, 
however, ſhould be of a difterent opinion, and think that 
the work is ſtill capable of improvement, it will be con- 
ſidered as a particular favour if he will ſignify his ſenti- 
ments in a letter addreſſed to the publiſher, and a proper 
uſe ſhall be made of his hints in the next edition. 
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N conſequence of the foregoing Advertiſement, I have 

been favoured with letters from many Gentlemen; 
ſome of them expreſſing their entire approbation of thæ 
work, and declarirg it to be, for the uſe of Schools, the 
beſt book of the kind hitherto publiſhed; and others, 
though profeſſing, in the main, the ſame ſentiments as to 
the merit of the performance, yet ſuggeſting ſome hints 
towards its further improvement. Io both theſe ſets of 
friends, I taxe this opportunity, as well in my own as 


in the Publiſher's name, to return my moſt ſincere and 


grateful acxnowledgments. That the approbation of the 
former has not been altogether ill- founded, the ſale of a 
very large impreihon of tne wor! in a little more than a 
twelvemonth, is, at once, a pleaſing and an irrefragable 
proof; and that a proper regard has bc2n paid to the 
hints of the latter, will appear from a peruf:l of this new 
edition, which, it is hoped, will be found itil] more de- 
ſerving, than the firit, of the good opinion and encou- 
ragement of che public. 
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THIRD EDITION: 


| TIE Editor has nothing farther to obſerve 
with regard to this third edition of the 
New Grammar ef the Engliſh Language, than 


that, by the advice of ſome of the moſt eminent 


School-maſters in and about London, and in or- 
der to expreſs his gratitude to the Inſtructors of 
Youth in general for the very favourable recep- 


tion they have given to the two former editions, 


he hath conſiderably enlarged the examples in 
the article of Rhetoric ; ſo as to render that part 
of the Work more fit to anſwer one of the ends, 
which the Author declares in his preface he had 
in view in compoſing it, namely, the making 
it conſiſt of a number of excellent paſſages, 
that might be preſcribed as leſſons to the more 
advanced Scholars, to improve them in the art 
of reading. 


ADVER- 
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AVING now, by the utmoſt exertion of 

my own abilities, and the Kind aſſiſtance 

of my friends, among whom I have the pleaſure 
of reckoning many of the moſt eminent Maſters 
of Academies in and about London, brought 
tais work to the higheſt degree of perfection, of 
which, either in their or in my opinion, It is ca- 
pable, I have nothing further to add, than that 
if, during the ſale of the preſent impreſſion, I 


ſhould be furniſhed with any freſh hints for 


( 


its till greater improvement, I will not fail to 


make a proper uſe of them in the next edition. 
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NEW GRAMMAR 
OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
. . 1010001000 
INTRO DU CTI UN. 
EA W774 is Grammar ? 


A. Grammar is the Art of communicat- 
ing our thoughts by words in the plaineſt and moſt in- 
telligible manner. 
2: Why is it called an Art? - 
A. Becaulc it con!:its of certain rules. 
2. What are theſe rules? 
The obſervations ot ingenious men upon the works 
of the beſt writers. 
D. Why is it ſaid to be the Art of communicating 
our thoughts by words f 
A. Becauſe there are other methods of communicat- 
ing our thoughts, ſuch as 94s, geſtures, faiutings, &c. 
: Into how many parts is Grammar u. y di- 
wided ? 
A. Into four. 
4 What are they ? : 
. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 
. Do not fome Grammarians make a fac di- 
viſion? 
A. Yes, Ortheety, or the art of pronouncing words 
rightly ; but that is always comprehended under Ortho- 


ra h . ; 
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OR THOGRAPHY. 


2. HAT is Orthagraphy? 

A. Orthography, ftrictly ſpeaking, is the 
art of writing words rightly ; but, as I juſt now ſaid, it 
likewiſe includes the art o pronoun 1g them properly. 
Dr. Johnſon calls it the art of combining letters into 
ſyllables, and ſyllables into words. 

9. What are the firſt Element: of angu 30? 
5 Le ters. 
What are the conſtituent parts of it? 
. Syilabios, II gras, and Sentences. 
2. How many letters are there in the Engliſh lan- 
uage? 
. "s Twenty- hx, viz. A,; B, by Cic; D, d; E, ei 


F, F; 3 % J l. ks 3 Ar M, m; 
N, n; © : 


oy „ 1, lets U, a 


A * Ih are > ek IA, divided? 
Into Yawels and Confonants. 
9. What is a /awel? © | 
A letter that can be ſounded di nctly by itſelf, 
&, What is a Confonant 4 ) 
A. A letter that canner de m A ftinctly by itſelf 


but, in order to be properly neard, nat be joined with 
A We. 1 * 


'S, tow many v oweld are thy 


2 2 4 a Vorwe) * 
Na; 
is vet, yes, yours, yeilnv. In tie midule and at the end 
vf ras, it is a4 vowel. > 
How numy conſonants are there? 


T Twenty, as , c, d; 7 TY WE WY JAE WS 


3.35: th: Wy „ . 
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- ©). What have you to obſerve of theſe conſonants ? 
A. Some of them carnot be founded of themſelves 
at all, and are therefore called mutes, as b, c, d, g, kh, g, 
g, t: others very imperfectly, making a «ind of obſcure 
ſound, and are therefore called ſemi-v5w-ols, or half-unvels, 
as % m, n, r, f, 5; the firit tour of which are likewiſe 
called {iquids. 
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D. HY?" many ſounds has 4? 
| A. Three. ft. The lender found, as chace, - 
race, brace, nation. zd. The open ſound, as father, ra- 
ther, blaſt, maſt. zd. The broad found, as all, wall, fall. 
_ . With what [enters docs A form a diphthong ? 

With r or y, and # or w. Ai or ay has a long 
and ſlender found, as in gain, rain, day, hay. Au and 
mz aw have the ſame ſound as & broad, as fault, rat. A 
likewiſe forms a diphthong with ce in ſome words derived 
from the Greck or Latin, as #/5p, Ace. = 

OD. What have you to obierve of the letter E? 

A. It is either long, as in ſcheme, ſphere; or thott, 
as in den, hen, jeparate, ſecure. 

a 7. | 
ſell. 2: When is it ſhort! MST R 
ith A. It is always ſhort before a double conſonant, or 
two conſonants, as cellar, bl, bleffmg, repent, peatar, 
ſerpent. 

Q. When is E filent ? : 

A. It is always tilent at tie ei: of wor s, exczpt 
in mouoſyllables that have ny other cowels, as be, joe, 
me, 1, the; or proper names, a> Pape, Penelͤ pe, 
Hel humene, Muntifpr. It ſometites ferves to ſotten 
the foregoing contonant, as Hence, fene, perices gluuce, os 

dance: or to lengthen me preceding vowel, as dam, 


Fr 
2 by : 5 : 5 Wh 5 3 # = " Jl : » 3 1 0 / 9 2 
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B 2 2, Does 
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D. Does it always lengthen the preceding vowel ? 

A. No, as dove, lobe, above. 

Q.: Docs not E ſometimes, at the end of words, al- 
mott loſe its found ? . 

A. Yes, as widen, ftraiten, waxen, peſtle, neftle, acre, 


Mitre. 


9, With what vowels does E form a diphthong ? 

With a, as fear, hear; with i, as reign, deign; 
and with u or to, as eulogy, petuter. 

J. How 1s ea founded ? 

Like e long and open, as dream, cream, bean; 
or like e long and cloie, as near, clear, rear; or lice 
e ſhort and cloſe, as head, lead, bread. - 

I How is e founded ? | 

Like e long, as /e:ze, conce:ve. 

©. How are en and eto founded ! 

Like « long and ſoft, as Der-t2ronomy, Dew. 

9, What have you farther to-obſerve of the letter E ? 
A. E, a, u, arc joined in beauty, and its derivatives, 
but have only the ſound of « long. Ez is found in 
people, and is founded like ee; and in Yeoman, where it 
is pronounced like e ſhort, as Temman. 


I 


Hou many ſounds has the vowel 1? 

Four; it is ſometimes long, and ſometimes ſhort : 
it is ſometimes ſounded like z, and ſometimes like ee. 

2. When is [long ? 

In all words that end with e ſilent, as bride, hide, 
line, fue. It is likewiſe long before gh, as nigh; be- 
fore ght, as light; before gn, as ſigu; before d, as child, 
except hui guild, and their derivatives; betore mb, as 


climb; and nd, as fiud. 


9. Whenis 1 ſhort? 

A. In all monoſyllables ending with a fingle conſo- 
nant, as hi, did, lid, fn, grin, or with two confonants 
of the ſame king, as fill, Hill, vill. 

O. Whenis / founded like 4? 

A. In ſome words before r, as f, third, ſhire, 


ſeirt. 


2. When :< I founded like ee? 


A. In 


T 


In 


vt 
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A. In the words Bomiaſin, Capuchin, Machine, Ma- 
gazme, 2:4 ſome others. 

LS, V\v ith what vowels dogs 1 form a diphthong? 

A. With the vowel e only, as believe, chief, and 48 
ſounded lixe ec 3 except in end, where it is tounded 
{1vit. 

"II 


A Hor many ſounds has the vowel O? | 

A. Fur: vis. iſt. A log found; as 13, ½, lo. 24. 
A ort tin, as bt, pat, rot. zd. It is ſometimes 
founded ic en n 4% Kas, tem, wamb. And 4th; 
inettvss IKE hint, as c, ſong Penth. C in wo- 
men, 15 pronounctd hee , as mer. 

Z. Wit waat vows does O torm a diphthong ? 

A. V\ in a, 5 breath, toad, man, groan : Witi e in ſome 
wor.ls derived from the Greek, as aconomy, æcume- 
ncal: with , as borl, coil, ſail > with o, as b3:t, rot, 


fot: with u or ib, as foi, fſpower, flow:r. In fome 


wo de ov and ow have omy the found of a long, as ſoul, 
let, row. 


©. Frow many ſounds has V? a 

A. Two; a ſhort one, as tun; and a long one, as 
tune. : 

O. When is « ſhort ? 

A. In all words or ſyllables that end with one or more 
conſonants, as club, drub, ſun, gun, duſt, ruſt, butter, 
clutter. 

I When is « long ? 

A. In all monoſyllables that end with e ſilent, as cube, 
tube, truce, brute. 

9. With what vowels does « form a diphthong? 

With a, e, i, o; though, when thus joined, it has 
rather the ſound of w; as guart, quell, quitt, quote. 

9. Is u ever mute ? | 

Ves, ſometimes before a, e, i y, as gard,. gueſs, 
guilt, buy. is likewiſe ſometimes mute at the cad 
of a wort, in imitation of the French, as ue, league, 


Vague, * 
9, What is the ſound of !“? 


bh „ ͤö;— 
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A. Y is ſounded like : long, and ſupplies the place 
of „at the end of words, as thy, my, cry; and before i, 
ww 2927, flying. It is commonly retained in derivative 
words, Where it was part of a diphthong in the -_ 
tive, as play, player z ciy, clayed; jey, joyful. But if 
it was no part of a dipnthong in the primitive, it is 
<l.:nged into i in the derivative, as cry, cries; fly, flies. 

O, Is Y always a vowel ? 

. No; when it begins a word it is a conſonant, as 
% Joy youre | 


SAEED 


G 


Of CONSONANTS. 


B 


2. V HAT is the found of B? 

A. B has the ſame ſound every where, both 
in the beginning, the middle, and the end of words, as 
block, rubber, rub. | 

2. Is not B ſometimes mute? 

4. Les, in debt, doubt, ſubtle, lamb, limb, climb, dumb, 
plumb, XC. 
| C 


9. How is C ſounded ? 
. It is either ſounded hard like 4, or ſoft like s. 

O. When is it ſounded hard 7 

A. Before a, o, u, h and r; as cat, coſt, cub, clear, 
cram. | 

2, When is it ſounded ſoft ? 

A. Before e, i, and y; as cedar, civil, cypher. It is 
allo ſoft before an aps 28 denoting the abſence ot e, 
as zlanc'd (glanced) lac'd (laced). 

D. How is ch ſounded ? 

A. Like th, as chace, cherry, chick, church but in 
words derived from the Greek or Latin, it is founded 
like &, as c/435, cholur, chymiſi, chart, chord. In words 
derived tro:m the French, it 1s founded like /h, re chaiſe, 

chene; 


* 


—— 
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7 
chevalier, machine. In cheir, and chorifter, it is ſound- 
ed like * . 

. How is arch ſounded ? 


Before a vowel it is commonly ſounded art, as 
archangel, except in architect, and a few other words. 


Before a conſonant it is always ſoft, as Archbiſhop, 
Archdeacon. SY 


D 


85 What have you to obſerve of the letter D? 
Little, but that its ſound is always the ſame, as 
dam, deſt, did. 
— $5 bs not ed at the end of verbs ſometimes contracted 
into t © | 
A. Yes, as ſtamped, ſtampt; craſſed, croſt ; dropped, 
dropt; ah e/t. Jouy Se ff; drpp 


* 


F 


©. What have you to ſay of the letter F? | 
A. Nothing, but that it has one unvaried ſound, . 
and that of 1s ſometimes pronounced like ov, as a bujhe! 


of (av apples. 


G 


4; How many ſounds has the letter G? 
Two; the one bard, as gag, got, gum; the othey ' 
ſott, as 2 gin. 

9. When is G tounded hard? 

Before 7, o, 1, l, and r, as game, gone, gut, glad, 
green. It is licewiſe hard at the end of words, as bags 
cag, drag, pug. It is alſo hard before i, as-gift, gird; 
except in giant, gibbet, gibe, giblets, giles, gith guliflower, 


gin, ginger, gingle, gipſcy. 


D. When is G founded ſoft ? ; 

A. It is generally ſoft before e, as genius, grſture, 
except in gear, gelle geeſe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives 
from words ending in g, as ringing, ringer; ſinging, 


oes G ever loſe its found ? : : 
J. Yes, before u, as gnaſh, gnaw, gnat, deign, reign, 
ſign, and tome other words. | 
B 4 :** WS; wa 


| 
' ſonger ;, long, longer; ſtrong, ſtronger. 
© 


A New Grammar OF Tu 


©. What is the ſound of g? 
A., In the beginning of a word it has a hard found, 
as ght, gbajt.z in tue middle and end it is generally 
hilen, as tvough, bright, fight, mighty, werghty. 

2: Has not yh, at tne end of tome words, the found 
or: #© | 
A. Yes, as coug', tough rough, engugh. 


H 


2. What is the ſound of J? 


*. H has properly no ſound of itſ-if: it is only a 
note of aſpiration, and fhews that the following vowel 
Putt be pronounced wi a ſtrong breath, as hand, 
„„ 
2, Is not H ſometimes pronounced faintly ? 

A. Les, and indeed is alinoit ſilent, as Heir, herb, 
hitler, hanour, hour, humble, honc/t, humaur. In ſome 
words it is entirely mute, as rhapfody, rhetoric. 


J 


9. How is J ſounded? 
A. It is always ſounded like a ſoft g, and always 


begins a ſyilable, jack, jew, Jig, joke, judge. 


K 


9. What is the ſound of &? 

A. It has the ſound of hard c, and is ufed to ſupply 
the place of that letter before e and i, where c would 
naturally be foft, as ce, kernel, Aid, Rick, 

J. Is X ever mute? 

Ves, before n, the only conſonant that follows it, 


as #nap, knee, knife, 
x L 
55 What is the ſound of L? | 
L has a foft liquid found, as land, ballad, beau-. 


tiful. 
_ When is L doubled? | 
A. At the end of monoſyllables, as ball, bell, bill, ball, 


Zul; except when a diphthong comes before it, as maz, 


| ſteel, Jtoal, foul. «2 
. IS 


| 
» 


e 
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O. Is not L ſometimes mute ? 

A. Yes, in calf, half, calves, halves, could, would, 
ſhould, halt, talk, walk, chalk, ftalk, tſalm, ſulnion, falcon, 
Fall, yolk, and ſome other 3 1 

Q, How is 4 ſounded at the end of words? 
= J. Like a weak el, in which the e is almoſt ſilent, 
as an bible, b:ttle, buckle. 
| Q. Does L ner change its found? _ 

4. It is pronounced like r ia the word Colonel. 


M 


I What have you to obſerve of the letter A? 
has always the fame found, as man, mummy, 
mum. 
| I Does never change its ſound ? 

It ſounds like » in accompt, accomptant, though 
theſe words are frequently written as they are pro- 
nounced. 


N 
S What is the ſound of MV? 
. N is always founded in the ſame manner, as 
name, none, nun. 
9, Is Never mute ? 
. It is always mute at the end of words after », as 
damn, condemn, contemn, column. 


P 


©. What is the ſound of P? | 
A. P has always the fame ſound, as print, paper, 
rep. 
F ©. Does P never loſe its ſound ? 
| J. It loſes its found, or at leaſt is very little heard, 
in the beginning of ſome words, as p/alm, ptiſan, 
a- Ptoleny; and between m and t, as tempt, prompt, ſump - 
FUIUS, | 
2. What is the found of Ph ? 

. Ph is founded like f, and is uſed chiefly in 
words derived from the Greek, as phyſic, geography, 
peragreph. 

2 | 


A: What have you to remark of the letter Of 
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A. 2 is always followed by u, and is ſounded like 
Fr, or rather like cw, as quart, quell, quibblu, quite. 


Qu in words from the French, is ſometimes founded 


lice &, as conquer, liquor, pique, piguant, piquet, antique, 
oblique. 


R 


D. What is the found of R? 

A. R has always the fame rough ſnarling ſound, 
and hence it is called the canine or dog letter, as road, 
rural, roar. 

A: Does not / ſometimes come atter it ? 

A. Yes, in a few words derived from the Greek 
or Latin, and there the + is always tilent, as rheum, 
rhubarb, rhime. 

9. How is re founded at the end of words? 

Like a weak er, as acre, lucre, ſceptre, ſpectre, 
thcatre. 
O 

©. How many ſounds has S? 

A. Iwo; a ſoft hifling ſound, as , in; and a groſs 
hard found, like z, as blows, cr9Ws. 

9, When has /a hard found ? 

A. At tie end of words, as flres, liet, except this, 
tus, us, yes, in which it is founded /oft. It is like- 
wile hard before ien, if a vowel goes before, as inva- 
fron, athejrin, confiifeon ; but if a conſonant goes before 
it, it founds like %, as perverſeon, reverſian. It is allo 
hard before e mute, as accuſe, ame; and before y final, 


as buſy, eaſy, darſ; ; and in theſe words, 4% m, deſire, 


wijdem, pan, preſont, damſel, caſement, and perhaps a 
9, Dots / ever loſe its found ? 


« Yes, in 1fle, Hand, demeſne, viſcount, Carliſle, &c. 
8 4 


2, How is T wounded ? 

A. 7 has always the ſame {imple ſound, as table, tatter, 
Ir;ut. 

2. What is the ſound of 77? ; 
A. Ti 


— ———— — — 


_ ——Eꝶ . ( 


3 When is it a vowel 4 
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A. Ti before a vowel ſounds like fi, as creation, 
repletion, addition, potion, reſolution; except an / goes 
before it, and then it retains its natural found, as beſ- 
tial, figſtian, &c. It likewiſe retains its natural found, 
when a conſonant follows it, as /, timer, title, It 
does the fame before comparatives in er, and ſuperla- 
tives in %, from adjectives ending in y, as haught:ier, 
haughtie/t, from haughty ; as alto in the plural number 
of nouns, and the tecond and third perion of verbs 
ending in tz, as beauties, counties, to cmpty, thou emp- 
ti, ne emptieth, or emptied. | 

L. How many ſoun e has The 

A. I'wo; the one loft, as thu, thee ; the other hard, 
as thanks, theme, 

9, When is it ſoft ? 

It is ſoft in the following words: thou, thee, thy, 
thine, the, this, thus, that, thgſe, theſe, they, them, their, 
there, then, thence, whether, either, neither, t»Jugh ; and 
in all words between two vowels, as mither, brother; 
and between 1 and a vowel, as farther, farthing. 

9, When is it hard? | 

In almo# all words but thoſe above-mentioned, 
as think, thrive, through, thruſt, thing, throng, death, 
wrath, To ſoften th at the end of words, e filent is 
commonly added, as bath, bathe ; ſwath, fivathe ; breath, 
breathe ;, cloth, clathe. 

V 

9. What is the ſound of? 

. The found of Vis nearly the fame with that of 
F, as vain, very view, vote, vailgar. It is never 
doubled, however ſtrong the accent upon it may be; 
nor does it ever end a word without e tilent aiter it, 
as cave, wave, drove, dove. 

W 

9. What have you to obſerve of the letter IL £2 

It is both a vowel and a conſonant. 

V When is it a conſonant *? 


When it begins a word, and is followed by a 
vowel, as wall, web, wife, world. | 


A. When 
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A. When it follows a, e, or o, and unites with 
them into a diphthong, as hawl, braw!, hew, pew, how, 
ſow. In other caſes it is not a vowel, after a, as awwat, 
awake, award, away, awhile, 

A: Is it ever mute? 

A. Yes, in whore, wholeſome, anſever, ſaword; and 


always before 7 in the tame ſyllable, as wrath, wren, 
write, wrote, wry. | 
X 
©, What is the ſound of &? 
A. It is equivalent to that of i or cs, as axe, wax, 
vex, ſix, ox, flux. | 
9. Does it ever begin a word ? 
Never, but in 2 names derived from the 
Greek, as Aantippe, Aenophan, Aerxes. 


* 


What is remarkable in Y? 
. like u, is both a vowel and a conſonant. 
. When is it a vowel ? 
. When it follows a conſonant, as by, my, thy. 
72 When is it a conſonant? 
. When it precedes either a vowel or a diphthong, 
as yet, yellow, youth. 
9. Hor; many ſounds has FT? 
Three; one as a conſonant, and two as a vowel. 
2 What is its ſound as a conſonant ? 
Strong, as yacht, yes, yoke. 
9, What is its found as a vowel ? 
In words of one ſyllable it is ſharp and clear, as 
cry, dry, fly, fy. In words of more ſyllables than one, 
it is ſoft and obſcure, as any, many, folly ; except at the 
end of verbs, where it is again tharp and clear, as deny, 
comply. 
©. Is it ever found in the middle of words? 
Seldom ; it is there generally changed into , as 
dati, dutiful; except in ſome words of Greek extrac- 


tion, as Yymm, ſiſteiu. 2 


„ 


Adverb, Prepeſition, Inte ljectian, Canfunctian. 
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Z. 

: What is the found of Z? 

V. It is founded like 5 hard, or ds, though the d is 
ſcarcely heard, as hazard, wizard, buzzard. | 

A Does it begin any word? 

. It begins no words originally Engliſh: thoſe it 
begins are derived from foreign languages, as zeal, zenith, 
zephyr, zone. | 
1 9. Have you any more obſervations to make on the 

etters © ; 


A. No. 


Q: Are thoſe you have made ſufficient to teach any 


one the true ſound of them ? 

A. No: nor is it poſſible to teach the true ſound of 
them in writing; any more than it is to make a man 
hear with his eyes, or ſee with his ears, or to ſubſtitute 
one ſenſe in the room of another. T he true found of 
the letters can only be learned by practice, and by the 
aſſiſtunce of a maſter. 


SSSR Rx 


: „CFC 


CHAPTER; I. 
VV 
2 W HAT is Etymology 


A. Etymalzgy is that part of Grammar, which 
teaches the derivation of one word from another, and 
the diſferent methods in which the ſenſe of the ſame 


word is varied; as apple, apples; ſweet, ſweeter ; I love, 


T loved. | 
2. How many kinds of words, or parts of ſpeech, are 


there in the Engliſh language? 


A. Nine. 
9. What are they? | | 
The Article, Mun, Pronzun, Verb, Participle, 


CHAP, 


1 
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CHAPIER II. 


Tait T1CL I 


2. HAT is the Article? 
A. The Article is a word prefix ed to nouns, 
to limit or determine their ſignification. 
A. How many Articles are there in the Engliſh 
tongue? | 
A. | wo, a or an, and the. 
2, What is the uſe of the Article @ or an? 

It ſerves to ſhew, that one only of a kind is 
meant, but no one in particular; as Thzs is a fine pen, 
that 1s, one of the pens that are hne, without men- 
tioning any particular pen. Hence it is called the Ju- 
definite Article. | 

2: When is a uſed ? | 
A. Before nouns beginning with a conſonant, as 
@ ball, a club, à dance. 

When is an uled ? 

Before nouns beginning with a vowel, as an ape, 
an eel, an onion; or h mute, as an heir, an herb, an 
hour. 5 | 

9D. What is the uſe of the Article he? 

It ſerves to confine the ſenſe to one or more of 
a kind, as Thrs is the man whom I ſqw; Theſe are the 
women whom I met that is, this particular man, and 
theſe particular women. For this reaſon it is called the 
Definite Article. | 

D. Are no nouns ufed without Articles 

A. Yes, proper names, as Alexander, Caſar, Homer, 
Virgil, Landon, Paris; and abſtract names, as Virtue, 
Vice, Beauty, Deformity : though both theſe are ſome- 
times joined to 8 as an Alexander, that is, a man 
brave .a> Alexander ; the Cajars, that is, the Roman 
Emperors of the name of Cæſar; the beauty of Venus, 
te deformity of Vulcan. | 

9. Are there not ſome nouns which never admit the 
article © 

A. Yes, words taken in the largeſt and moſt unli— 
mited fenle, as man is a rational creature, that is, 400 
men Without exception. 


CHAP- 


. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SECTION I. 
b. 


2. O W many kinds of nouns are there? 
A. Two; Nouns Subſtantive, and Nouns 
Aljecti ve. 
2. How do you dittinguith a n:wn ſub/tantive from 
a noun adjective ? 
A. A noun jubſtantive will make ſenſe by itſelf, as 
a book, a pen, a knife : whereas a now adjective will 


not make ſenſe by itſelf, as good, fire, ſharp ; unleſs it 


be joined with a /ub/tantive, and then it will make ſenſe, 


as 4 good book, a fine pen, a ſharp knife. 


SECTION I. 
Of SUBSTANTIVE NOUNS. 


?, What is a Sub/tantive Noun ? 

A Subſtantive Mun is the name of any thing or 
perſon, as a Coat, a Hat, rs George. 

. How many kinds of Sub/tantive Nouns are there? 

. Two; proper and common. 

9, What are 22 ſubſtantive neuns? 

Such as denote the individuals of any ſpecies, 
as Fohn, the Humber, Canterbury ; that is, the name of 
a particular man, of a particular river, and of a par- 
ticular City. 

2. What are common ſubſtantive nouns ? 

A. Such as denote the kinds or ſpecies of things in 
general, as à tree, @ houſe, a garden; that is, any tree, 
any houſe, or any gar len. | 

9. Are the terminations of ſub/artive nouns ever 
Changed ? 


D. On what account? 


A. On account of Vumber, Ciſe, and ur, 
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SECTION III. 


oF NUM BE K. 


Q. How many Numbers are there? 

Z. I'wo; the /rgular and the plural. 

A When do we uſe the /ingular number? | 

A. When we tpcak of one perſon or thing only, as 
a lord, a luder. | 

J. When do we uſe the plural number? 

2. When we ſpeak of more than one perſon or thing, 
as lords, ladders. 

5 How is the plural number formed ? 

. By adding s to the /ingular, as plum, plums ; pear, 


pears. 
&, Is it always fo formed ? 

A. No; tur when the angular number ends in ch, 
ſh, js, or x, then the ſyllable es muſt be added, as 
crutch, crutches; buſh, buſhes; witneſs, witneſſes ; fox, 
faxes, 

HL. Does the addition of the letter s increaſe the num- 
ber of ſyllables? 

ot in general; as father, fathers; mather, 
mothers. 

2: Does it not ſometimes do fo ? 

A. Yes, in words ending in ce, ge, je, and ze; as 
prince, 2 cage, cages; Pals Purſes ; price, Prizes. 

: How do nouiis at end in / or fe torm «vir plural? 

A. By changing For fe into ves; as ca, caves 
half,, harves ; leaf, leaves; ſbeaß, jheaves : 1 ſeldes; 
ſhelf, ſhelves; loaf, loaves; kmfe, knives, life, lives 
thief, thieves , wife, tives; Wolf, WAves. 

O. Are taere no exceptions to this rule? 

A. Yes; many nouns ending in F or fe forn their 


plural in the uſu] rxanner, by adding 5; as %, roof, | 
proof, chief, hanierchief, miſchef, grief, relief, wharf, 
dwarf, jcarf. fite, fre 3 and moit nouns ending in , 


as ſcaſ cliſũ, ſtuff, muff, ruff, cuff, ſnuff, tuff, except 
fla}, which maces „la es. / 4 
D. How do nouns ending in) form tacir plural? 
A. By changing the y into ies; as %%), ores ; 
cherry, cherries : urileſs the y in the ſingular make part 4 [ 
3 vi 
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of a diphthong, for then the y is retained, an] the plu- 
ral is formed by only adding 5; as boy, boys; day, days; 
ray, rays; play, plays; way, ways. 

9, Do all plurals end in s or en? 

No; ſome end in en; as man, men; Woman, Wa- 
men; chill, chiliren; brother, brethren, or brathers ; ox, 
oxen Some end in ce or ſe, as loufe, lice; mouſe, mice; 
die, dice; gotſe, geeſe 3 penny, pence. 

2. Do ail nouns differ in the fingular and plural 
number? | 

A. No; ſome nouns are the fame in both, as ere, 
deer, When they are of the ſingular number, & is pre- 
fixed to them. | 

> Have ail nouns both a ſingular and plural number? 

No; ſome have no fingulur ; as aims, annals, ajhes, 
bellnvs, bowels, breeches, creſſes, entrails, lungs, fciſſars, 
ſhears, ſnuffers, thanks, tongs, wages, Kc. Others, on 
the coutrary, have no plural, as the proper names of 
men, women, Cities, rivers, mountains, Countries; as 
Milliam, Anne, London, the Thames, Snowdon, Wales 
the names of virtues and vices; as genero/ity, avarice : 
the names of metals; as gold, ſilver, copper the names 
of herbs; as mint, ſage, except lee#s, nettles, and a few 
others: the names of ſeveral forts of corn and pulſe; 
as wheat, barley, rye, except oats, tares, peas, beans : and 
the names of liquids ; as wine, ale, beer, oil. But ſome 
of theſe, when they ſignify ſeveral forts, are uſed in the 
plural; as wines, oils. 


"© eien Iv: 


Of CASES. 


What are the Caſes of nouns ? : 
The caſes of nouns are thoſe changes in their 
terminations, which ſerve to exprets their connection 
with, or relation to, other things. | 
9. How many caſes are there in the Englith ? 
. There are two caſes; the Nominative, and the 
Genitive. | | 
9, What is the Nominative caſe ? 
. The Nominative cafe is that in which a thing is 
imply mentioned; as a bey, a girl. 
2. What 
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What is the Genitive caſe ? 

- The Genitive caſe is that which implies property 
or poileſſion; and hence it is frequently called the pol 
ſeſhve caſe. 

I How is the Genitive caſe formed ? 

By adding s, with an apoſtrophe before it, to the 
Nominative ; as man's ftrength, womans (eauty, 

4 Is not this s, witn the apoſtrophe, a contraction of 
is? 

A. No; for then Mary's fan would be Mary his fan, 
which would be abſolute nonſenſe. 

D: Have not many good writers, however, ſuppoſed 
it to be fo? 

A. Yes; but they have all been miſtaken. 

9. Whatis it then? | 

A. It is an abbreviation of the old Saxon Genitive, 
which ended in is. Thus the Saxons, to expreis the 
treachery of Fudas, would have faid 7uda/7s treachery 
whereas we now fay, by contraction, Nd treachery. 

D: Is not this s, as the ſign of the Genitive, ſome- 
times omitted? 

A. Yes, and the apoſtrophe only retained, eſpecially 
in words that end in i, as righteoufneſs* jake, This is 
always the caſe in plural nouns that terminate in 5, as 
a ladies boarding ſchool. | 

©, When thrce Subſtantives come together, which 
of them has the ſign of the Genitive ? 

A. The ſecond, as the King of England's crawn; the 

King of Frances family. | 
| Is the Genitive caſe always formed by adding 5s to 
the nominative ? | 

A. No; it is as often formed by putting the particle 
of before it, as the heat of the fire, the coldneſs of the 
water, | | 

9D. Have not ſome nouns both the letter s with an 
apoſtrophe after, and the particle of before them? 

A. Ys; as a play of Shakeſpeare's, a poem of Pope's. 
But in theſe expreſhons there are really two Genitives ; 
for they mean one of the plays of Shakeſpeare, one of the 
poems of Pope. | 

2: Have not the Greek, the Latin, and ſome other 
languages, more caſes than two? : 

J. 16. 
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A. Ves, * have fix, viz. the Nominative, the 
Genitzve, the Dative, the Acculative, the V ocative, 
and the Ablative; and theſe caſes they have in both 
numbers. | | 


9, How do the Engliſh ſupply the want of the four 
laſt caſes? 


A. By means of the prepoſitions to, for, with, from, 


| by, &C. 


2, May not an Engliſh noun therefore, by the help 


of theſe prepolitions, be declined through all the above 


caſes ? 

A. It may in the following manner : 

SINGULAR NUMBER. PLURAL NUMBER, 
Nom. a King. Nem. Kings. 
Gen, a King's. Gen. of Kings. 

= 
of a King. | 

Dat. to a King. Dat. to Kings. 
Accuſ. a King. Accuſ. Kings. 
Vocdt. o King. Hocdt. o Kings. 


wy with, from, or Ablat with, from, os 


by a King. L by Kings. 
SECTION. V. 


of G END EX. 

2: What is Gender? 

A. The diſtinction of ſex. 

A: How many ſexes are there? 

A. Two, the male, and the female. 

be Are. there only two genders in Engliſh nougs ? 

No, there are three, the Maſculine, the Femi- 
nine, and the Neuter. | 

55 What nouns are of the maſculine gender ? 

All nouns that ſignify males, as a man, a boy. 

72 What nouns are of the feminine gender? 

All nouns that ſignify females, as a woman, a girl. 

9, What nouns are of the neuter gender ? 

Z. All nouns that tignify either males or females, 
as a child, a ſervant; and eſpecially all nouns that 
ſignify things withour lite, which have no ſex at all, 
as a houſe, a garden. 


©. How 


nA 
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9. How Go we diſtinguiſh the ſexes in Engliſh? 
. We do it in the ave following ways: 


I. By uſing different words to expreſs the difference 


of ſex ; as 
Mart. 
Batchelor, 
Bear, 

boy, 
Brideoroom, 
EB rs: Ds 3 
4 „ 8 5 

£ Me 43 

2 4 {ts ct, 
Cock, 

. D —5 
Dratc, 
Father, 
Friar, 

G/ ( 14s 7 3 
Horſe, 
Huſband, 


FEMALE. 


MAaLE. 

4 15 id, Virgin. King, 

5 . Lad, 
G7, Lord, 

4 VIte Man, 
Sifler. Afaſter, 
Loe. Miter, 
Cw, Nedbew 
Helfer. Ram, 

1 10. S1 den, 
Bitch. Son, 

Duc ke Sta 7 
Htber. Unclz, : 
Nun. Midotber, 
Gooſe. F/rtard, 
Aare. I hoareman=- 


FEMALE. 
2 teen. 
124 . 
Lady. 
IL man. 
11, 7 ? reſs . 
SPawiere 
V ce. 
Ewe. 
Slut. 
Daughter. 
Find. 
Aunt. 
Widow. 
Fitch. 
BJ hore or 
Strumpet. 


II. When there are not two different words to ex- 
preſs the difference of ſex, or when both ſexes are com- 
prehended under the fame word, we taen add an adjec- 
tive to it, to ſhew which ſex is meant, as @ male child, 


a female child. 


III. We ſometimes add another ſubſtantive to the 
word, to diſtinguiſh the fex, as 4 man-ſervant, a maid- 
ſervant, a cack-ſparraw, a hen-ſparrow. | 

IV. The Feminine Gender is ſometimes formed by 
changing the termination of the Maſculine into , as 


Mark. 
Abbot, 
Ailor, 
Ambaſſador, 


Baron, 


unt, 


Abel Ne 
Actreſs. 


Mars. 


Deacon, 
Due, 


Ambaſſatre' Elector, 


Baroneſs. 


Cute. 


E mperor, 


, Governer, 


FEMALE. 
Deaconeſs. 


Diicheſs 0 
Elefrefs. 
Empreſs. 
Governeſs. 
Heir, 
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MALE. FEMALE. MALE. FEMALE. 
Heir, Heir. Gi. Prior, Prinreſs. 
Hunter, Hunt cſs. Poet, Poeteſs. 
Few, Fewsſs. Prophet, Prophet:fs. 
Lion, Lions. Shepherd, Shepherdeſs. 
Marquis, Mar. hioneſs. T utor, | Tutoreſc, h 


Patron, Patroneſs. Fiſcount, Viſcounteſs. 
Prince, Princeſs. 


Some nouns of the Maſculine Gender, in order to 
form the Feminine, change the termination into ix, as 
adminiſtrator, adminiſtratrix ; executor, executrix, &c. 


V. We likewiſe expreſs the difference of ſex by the 
pronouns he, ſhe, or it. When we ſpeak of the male 
ſex, we uſe the pronoun he; when we ſpeak of the 
female ſex, we uſe the pronoun he ; and when we ſpeak 
of things that have no ſex at all, or of inanimate things, 


we ute the pronoun it. | 

A Do we never apply the pronouns he or ſbe to 
inanimate things, as to the ſun, moon, earth, &c? 

A. Sometimes; but it is only by a poetical or rheto- 
rical figure, by which we give lite to things that are 
really without it. 


SECTION: VL 


oF AD] E CTANES 


O. What are Adjectives ? | 
A. Adjectives are words that expreſs the properties 
or qualities of things, as white, black, ſweet, litter. 

J. How do you know whether a noun be an adjec- 
tive or a ſubRantive 7 
A. By adding the word thing to it. If, with this 
addition, it make ſenie, it is an adjective; if nonſenſe, 
it is a ſubſtantive: as @ good thing, a bad thing both 
theſe expreſſions are ſenſe: therefore good and bad are 
adjectives. But a tr:e ting, a river thing: both theſe 
expreſſions are ROonicnic 3 tacrefore tree and river are 


ſubſtantives. 
©. Do 


* ”, 
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J. Do adjectives ever change their terminations on 
account of gender, caſe, or number ? 

A. No: they are-joined, without any change of ; 
termination, to ſubſtantives of all genders, in all cafes, 
and of both numbers; as a goxd man, a good woman, 4 
good thing; of a good man, of a good woman, of a good 
ching; good men, good wamen, good things ; of good men, / 
of good women, of goed things. 

2. Is there no exception to this rule? 

A. There ſeems to be an exception in the pronominal 


adjectives one, other, another; as with one's own money, | 
by the other's help, at another's expence; where one, 
other, and another have a genitive Caſe. | 
2. On what account do adjeetives change their ter- 
minations ? | 
A. On account of compariſon only. 
85 What do vou mean by compariſon? 1 
. Compariſon is altering the quality into more or : 
tefs, or marking the different degrees of it. ; 
9, How many degrees of compariton are there? 
A. Three; the politive, the comparative, and the 
fuperlative. 
9: What is the poſitive degree? ; 
Ihe poſitive degree is that in which the quality . 


is ſimply expreſſed; as /{ro:7, brave. 
9, What is the comparative degree? { 
A. The comparative degree is that in which the 7 
quality is fomewhat increaied ;\ us /rorver, braver. ; 
D. What is the ſuperlative degree? 


A. The ſuperlative degree is that in which the quality : 
is carried to the greateſt height of which it is capable; 
E as ftrongeſt, brave/t. t 
| , How is the comparative degree forined? — 


By adding 7 or er to the politive; as wiſe, wiſcr z 2 
lung, lenser. 2 | | 
Z. How is the ſuperlative degree formed ? | ; 
I. By adding / or et to the poittive ; as wiſe, Wiſeſt 3 
eng, los geſi. 
Are all adjectives thus compared? 4 
I. No: adjectives, indzed, of one ſyllable, are com- | 
\ only thus compared; but adiectves of two or more 
\ Nabies are generally compared by putting more before 

| them g 


* 
} 4 


* 
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them for the comparative degree, and maſt for the ſuper- 
lative; as active, more active, moſt active; generous, more © 
generous, moſt generous. 

9. May not adjectives of one ſyllable be compared 
in the ſame manner ? 

A. Yes, as fuir, fairer, or more fair; faireſt, or moſt 
air. | 

.: May not fome adjectives of two ſyllables be com- 
pared by er and e/t 

A. Yes, thoſe which end in y, as worthy, lively; or 
in le, as noble, ample; or which are accented on the laſt 


ſyllable, as complete, polite : thus worthier, worthieſt x 


liuelier, livelieft ; nobler, nableſt ; ampler, ampleſt ; com 
pletir, completiſt; politer, poltteſt. = | 3 

2. Are not ſome otner adjectives of two ſyllables 
likewiſe compared by er and ? 

A. Yes: thus, Fen Jobnſon has wretcheder for more 
wretched; and Miltan has virtuouſeſt tor moſt virtuous, 
and ſanigiſſiſt for nyt famins. But theſe examples are 
not to be 1mitated. | 

9. What have you to ſay farther about the compa- 
riſon of adjectives ? 

A. Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding 
nat to the end of them; as nether, nethermoſt ; utter, 
uttermoſt, or utmoſt ; under, undermaſt; up, uppers upper - 
mojt, or upmoſt; fore, former, forems/t. AHaſt is allo 
ſometimes added to ſubſtantives; as topms/?, forthme/t, 
weſtmo/t. 

Do any adjectives admit of a double compariſon ? 
No, except in the expreſſion met h:ighe/t, which 
is peculiarly applied to the fupreme being. 

2: Are all adjectives compared in one or other of 
the toregoing ways; 

A. No; tome are compared ſo irregularly, that they 
cannot be reduced to any of the forementioned rules; as 


Pos. Coup. Sur. 
* 2 Bett. 75 Bet. 
Bu 25 1 L e, 7 4 9 . 
Little, Leſs, Lait. 
© Much or many, More, ie{t. 
Near, Nearer, Neareſt or next. 


Late Later or latter, Lateſt or laſt. 
; | e 
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CHATTER TI: he 
| n 03M C3 13 -3N- Ss | 
LD. HAT are Pronouns ? = 


A. Pronouns, as their name evidently im- 
ports, are words that ſupply the place of nouns, and are ;, 
uſed to prevent the too frequent and ſudden repetition of mi 


em. 
HL. How many kinds of pronouns are there 3 I 

A. I here are four kinds of pronouns ; perſonal, alu 
poſſeſſive, relative, and demonſtrative. 
2. Have not ſome pronouns a cafe peculiar to them an- 
ſelves ? 4 
A. Yes: it is ſometimes called the oblique, and „ 
ſometimes the objective cafe; and is uſed after moſt _ 
verbs and prepoſitions. | | ; 
55 Which are the perſonal pronouns ? to 

A. The perſonal pronouns are /, thou, he, ſbe, it, call 


with their plurals. 


9. How are they declined ? ; 
> Thus: 1 2 
SING. PLURAL. / 
Nominative J. Nie. 
Oblique Caſe Ate. Us. 
_ Nominative Thou. Ne. 
Oblique Caſe Thee. Hu. 
Nominative He. She. They. 
Oblique Cale . Him. Her. Them. 
Nominative It. 33. #t 
Oblique Cate It. Them. time 
Genitive Its. 8 1 
; "Ll 


9. Is not the pronoun yu ſometimes uſed in the ſin- & 


lar number? ... Telar 
A. Yes; but it is only by way of ceremony or com- MA, 
plaitance z and in order to thew what number it is of, it in 
it is always joined, or ought to be joined, to a. plural the f 
verb: as you are, you were; though ſome authors g*er: 
write you Was. | — 2 


© 


Vhich are the poſſeſſive pronouns ? | 
A. The 


11— 


TY 
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A. The poſleflive pronouns are my, our, thy, your, hrs, 
her, their. . 
72 How are they declined? 

As they are wholly of the nature of adjectives, 
they are, like them, indeclinable; except that, when 
they are ſeparated from their ſubſtantives by a verb, 
my becomes mine; th thine; our, ours ; your, yours 3 
her, hers; their, theirs: as This is my book ; This book is 
mine: That is our horſe ; That horſe is ours: This is your 
coach; This coach is yours: This is her fan; This - is 
hers: That is their h:1ſe; That houſe is theirs. 15 is 
always the fame: as Thrs is his hat; This hat is his. 

9. Are not mine and thine ſometimes uſed for my 
and thy? 

A, Yes, before words that begin with a vowel; as 
mine arm, thine aunt. 

2 What do you mean by relative pronouns ? 

Relative pronouns are certain words, that relate 
to ſome ſubſtantive going before; which is therefore 
called the antecedent. 

2, What are they ? | 
A IF ho, which, what, and whether. 
2: How are they declined *? 

I ho is declined thus: 


SING. and PTuR AI. 


Noiiinative Il ho. 
Genitire : I Heſe. 
Oblique | Thom. 


I hije likewiſe, eſpecially among the poets, is ſome- 
times uſed as the genitive of which. I Hat and whether 
are indeclinable. Ihe properly relates to perſons 
which to things. | 

2: What do you mean by the antecedent to a 
relative? 


A. The Noun which goes before it, and to which 


of, it immediately refers; as Julius Car and man in 
ral the following ſentences: It was Julius Cefar who con- 


he 


rs Quered the Gauls; This is the man whom [ farr. 
3. Which are the demonſtrative pronouns ? 


This, that, other, and 12 fame, 


Hoe 
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. How are they declincd ? 

. This makes theſe, tber makes thſe, and other 
makes others in the plural number. 7 #:s and the/- 
refer to things near at hand; that and the to things 
at a diſtance. Other is either ſingular or plural; tor f. 
we fay the one file or the other; and other men, other 2 
women, Others is never uſed but when it refers to a 
preceding ſubſtantive: as, ſome of the ſcholars were 
reading; others were writ:ng. The fame is indeclinable, 9g 
and is joined to ſubſtantives in both numbers, and in p 
all caſcs. of 

A. Are there no other pronouns but thoſe you have © 
mentioned? | | 

A. Yes; each, every, eber, are pronouns, and may 
be called diſtributives, becauſe they mark the indivi- d 


dual perſons or things that mas.e up a number. 1 
2. Are there not foine words that are commonly n 
joined to pronouns? 7 


A. Yes, own, and jcif, in the plural ſelves Orton 
is added to the potleitves my, our, thy, your,” ni, her, vo 
their; as my own bee, our own houſe, your own taut, 
It gives vigour to the expreſſion, and implies a'fecret tc 
oppolition or contraſt; as, I hought it with my own as 
money, that is, with no one's elſe.” [T rte it with my 
own hand, that is, toithaut the help of an amantenſis, fy 
Self is added to poſieſſives, as my/?!f, onrſelves; and 
fometimes to perſonal pronouns, as himſelf, ttjeif, of 
th:iſefues. It then ſerves the ſame purpoſe as own, by / 
expteſſing emphaſis and oppolition,; as I delivered u 
myſelt, that is, with my own hals, not by the hands tir 
or another: or it forms a reciprocal pronoun; as 11 
praiſes himſelf; they blume themſelves. th 


* 
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Of VERBS. 
HAT 1 a Verb? | 
A. A Verb is a word that ſignifies to by, _ 
to do, or to ſuffer, as { li, I beat, I am beaten. | 
2. How 


fo) 
* 


* 
* 
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9, How many kinds of verbs are there? 

. Three ; Active, Paſſive, and Neuter. 

I, What is an active verb? 

A. An active verb denotes an action, and neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes an agent, and an object acted upon; as 
to praiſe; I praije Fahn. — 

9, What is a paſſive verb? 

J. A pathve verb denotes a paſſion, or a ſuffering, 
or the receiving of an impreſſion; and neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes an object upon which the impreſſion is made, and 
an agent by whom it is made upon it; as t be prayed 3 
Jahn ts raiſed by Ne. — 

9, What is a neuter verb? . 

A. A neuter verb denotes being; or a ſtate or con- 
dition of being, when the agent and the object acted 
upon coincide, and the event is properly neither action 
nor paſſion, but rather ſomething between both; as 


I am, I fit, I and. 


9. Is not an active verb ſometimes called a tranſitive 
verb? 

A. Yes, becauſe the action paſſeth over, as it were, 
to the object, or hath an effect upon ſome other thing z 
as I love Fames. | 

9. Is not a neuter verb ſometimes called an intran- 
{itive verb? | 

A. Yes, becauſe the action pa/ſcth nat over. to the 
object, but is whoily confined to the agent; as I warn, 
J run, ; | 

2. Is not the ſame verb ſometimes active, and foine- 
times neuter * 

J. Yes, as J run here the verb is neuter, becauſe 
the action, un, is conſined to the agent, J, and does 
not pats over to any object. But / run a race : here the 
verb is active, becaule the action run, pales over trom 
tne agent, , to the object, @ race. 185 

2. What are the chief properties of a verb? 

A. Perſon, number, time or tend, and mood. 

2. How many perions belong to a verb ? 

A. Six; three ſingular, and three plural. 

O. What are they ? 

A. i, thou or you, he, ſbe or it; Ws, ye Or 5 they. 

9, What arc their names? 


G2 4, 
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A. I is the firſt perſon ſingular, thou or yon the fe- 
cond, he, ſhe, or it the third; we is the firſt perſon 
plural, ye or you the ſecond, and they the third. 

Q: Does the difference of perſons occaſion any 
change in the termination of verbs? | 

A. Yes: the ſecond perſon fingular, both in the pre- 
ſent and preter-imperfect tenſe, adds /? or g/t to the firſt 
perſon ; as I love, thou loveſt ; I call, thin calleſt ; I loved, 
thou lovedſt; I called, thou calledjt. And the third per- 
fon fingular of the preſent tenſe, adds / or eth, or s 
to the firſt perſon; as I ve, he laveth, or loves ; I call, 
he calleth, or calls. 

©, Is there any change made in the perſons of the 
plural number ? 

A. No; they continue invariable, and are always 
the ſame with the firſt perſon ſingular; as I love, we 
Le, ye love, they love I loved; we loved, ye loved, 
they loved. | ; 

2. How many numbers have verbs? 

. T'wo, the ſingular and the plural, in the fame 
manner as nouns. 

2. What do you mean by the tenſe of a verb? 

J. The tenſe of a verb is a particular form of it, 
expreſſing the time of the being, action, or pathon, 
which it ſignifies. 

. How many tenſes or times are there ? 

Three; the preſent, the paſt, and the future. 

85 Are there really no more tenſes or times: 

. Properly ſpeaking there are no more; as all 
things are either preſent, paſt, or future. But in or- 
der to mark more diſtinctly the different ſubdiviſions 
of time, Grammarians have invented three other ten- 


ſes; one in the preſent, another in the paſt, and a, 


third in the future. So that, in the whole, there are 
no leſs than ſix tenſes or times. | 

D. What arc they? 

A. The preſent tenſe, the preter-imperfect tenſe, the 
preter- perfect tenſe, the preter-pluperfect tenſe, the 
future- imperfect tenſe, and the future- perfect tenſe, 

2 What is the preſent tenſe? 
- The preſent tenſe repreſents the action as now 


3 


doing 


„ „ «4 


- Na © RNs — 


f 
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doing, without any ther limitation; as [ ſup, that is, 
I am now at ſupper. 
I What is the preter- imperfect tenſe ? 

The preter-imperfect tenſe repreſents the action 
as partly done, but not quite finiſhed, as I ſupped, that 
is, I was then at ſupper. 

9, What is the preter- perfect tenſe ? 

The preter-perfect tenſe repreſents the action as 
compleatly finiſhed; as I have [upped, that is, I have 
now done ſupper. | 

. What is the preter- pluperfect tenſe ? | 

The preter- pluperfect tenſe repreſents the action 
not only as finiſhed, but as finiſhed before a certain 
time to which we allude; as I had ſupped, that is, [ 
had ſupped, or had dene ſupper, before ſuch a particular 
hour, ſuppoſe ten o'clock. i 

9. What is the future-imperfect tenſe? 

The future- imperfect tenſe repreſents the action 

as yet to come; as [ hall or will ſup. | 
9, What is the future- perfect tenſe? 

The future- perfect tenſe repreſents the action as 
yet to come, but at the {ime time as intended to be 
finiſhed before a certain circumſtance to which we al- 


lude; as I fall have ſupped, that is, [ ſhall have ſupped, 


or ſhall have done ſupper, before he comes, before the 
goes, &c. | | 
Q: Have you any other obſervations to make upon 
the tenſes ? 
A. Yes; two of them are ſimple, and four of them 
compound. 
Þ Which are the ſimple tenſes ? 
. The preſent and the preter-imperfect, 
95 Which are the compound tenſcs? 
. The preter- perfect, the preter-pluperfect, the 
future- imperfect, and the tuture- perfect. 
I Why are the two firſt called ſimple tenſes ? 
. Becauſe they are formed of the verb itſelf, without 
the aſſiſtance of any other verb. 
55 Why are the four laſt called compound tenſes? 
Becauſe they cannot be formed without the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome other verb. | 
C3 2, How 
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S. How are the ſimple tenſes formed? : 

. The prevent tente 1s the verb itſeif in its fimpleſt 
and molt or. ginal form ;- as I love, I call. | he preter- 
wapericct tene is forned by additg & to the prefent 
etc, if it end in e, ore, it it end in any other letter; 
as I he, I led; I call, I called; I turi, I turned. 5 
If y be the laſt letter or the preſent tenſe, and make 
no part of a diphthong, it ie, in the preter-impertect 
tenſe, changed into i, as I carry, I carried; I marry, 
f married. . But if y in tae pretert teat: make part of 
a diphtnong, then it is retaincd iti the preter-imperiect 
as Ii, 1 played; [ firay, I jirazed.” ; 

9. ol verbs form tneir preter- imperfect tenſe in 
this inauner ? 

A. All regular verbs do; but there are many irre- 
gular verbs that form tneir preter-imperfect tenſe in 
another manier; as { /it, I fat; I ftand, I ftead; 1 
writz, I wrote. Of tneſe irregular verbs we thall fay 
more afterwards. | 

2. Do net even regular verbs, ſometimes, form their 
prei2nt and their preter-imperfect tenſe in another 
manner ? 

A. Yes, by means of thatauxiliary verb to do; as 
inſtead of I Cee, I loved, we fometimes tay, I ds love, 
{ did live, fer the ſake of greater emphaſis. 

- tiow are the compound tenſes formed ? 

The compound tenſes are formed by adding the 
preſent tenſe of the verb, or the participle preterite, 
to the auxiliary verbs have, be, hall, will, may, can, 
let, or muſt : Thus, for inſtance, (the preter-perfect 
tenſe) I have loved; (the preter- pluperfect tenſe) I had 
lobed; (the future-imperfect tenſe) I Shall er will love; 


(the future- perfect tenſe) I hall have lied. . 
72 What do you mean by a Participle * > 
7. A Participle is a word derived from a verb, or 


more properly it is a certain form of a verb, -which par- 
takes of the nature of an adjective, as running, learned. 
Nay, it frequently ſupplies the place of an adjective, 
as a running horſ., a learned man, 
How many participles are there? « 
| . I'wo; the participle preſent, and the participle 
perfect or paſt. 
A. How 


r- 


dle 


W 


* 
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9. How is the participle preſent formed? 

A. By adding ig to the ſirſt perſon of the preſent 
ente, and itrisizg of e, if the verb end ta that letter, 
as Walk, Waking z move, moving. 

5 How is the participle pertect formed? 

A. By adding d to tne firſt perſon of the preſent 
tenſe, if it end in e; or ed, if it end in any other let- 
ter; as blame, blamed; cane, commended. 

H. Is the participie perfect always fo formed? 

. No: when the preter-imperſe t tenſe is irregular, 
the participle perfect is commonly irregular lixewile 
and then it is tometimes the ſame with that tenſe, as 
think, the preſent tenſe; thought, the preter-1mpertect 
tenſe; thaught, the participle perfect: and ſo netimes 
different, as give, the pretent tenſe; gave, the preter- 
imperfect tenſe; grven, the participle perfect. Some 
verbs have two participles perfect, the one regular, the 
other irregular ; as bake, baked, or baten; mow, mowed, 
or muon : and ſome have two participles perfect, both 
of them irregular; as drink, drunk, or drunken. 

Q: You tay, the auxiliary verbs hall, wil, may, can, 
have, be, let, and muſt, are employed in forming the 
compound tenſes; and yet, in the examples you gave, 
you only mentioned hve, ſhall, and will. Of what 
uſe are the other auxiliary verbs in forming theſe 
tenſes ? 

A. "The examples I gave were confined to tenſes in 
the indicative mood; tie other auxiliary verbs are em- 
ployed in forming the tenſes of the other moods. 

9. What do you mean by Moods ? 

. Moods are certain forms of a verb, expreſſing 
the various intentions of the mind. 

V How many Moods are there ? 

The Engliuh, properly ſpeaking, have no moods, 
that is, they have no difference in the termination of 
their verbs to ſignify tae different intentions of the 
mind; but they {ſupply tais want by the help of the aux- 


iliary verbs abovementioned, and they make uſe of five 


moods, viz. the indicative, the ſubjunctive, the poten- 
tial, the imperative, and the infinitive. , 
9 What is the Indicative Mood? 

The Indicative Mlood {imply declares or afirms 

| C a UWng 
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. thing, as { love; or it aſks a queſtion, as Do 1 
ve © 

£. What is the Subjunctive Mood? 

A. The Subjunctive Mood mentions a thing con- 
ditionally, or by way of ſuppoſition. It is commonly 
kubjoined to ſome other verb, upon which it depends; 
and has, for the moſt part, ½ the,, that, or ſome 
other conjunction before it; as if I love; if he write; 
be wail certainly go, if he get beave. 

2 hat is the Potential Mood ? 

4. The Potential Mood expreſſes the liberty of the 
agent, or the poihbility of the action, and is formed 
by tie help of the verbs, may, can, might, could, would, 
fault; as I may play; I can read; I might ſee; I could 
hear ; I would ſpeak; T ſhould give. 

©, What is the Imperative Mood ? 

. The Imperative Mood commands, entreats, ex- 
horts, or permits; as run thou; let us paſs; ſtrive ye; 
let then £9. 

D. What is the Infinitive Mood? 

A. The Infinitive Mood exprefies a thing in the 
largeſt and moſt comprehenfive ſenſe, and is always 
preceded by the prepolition za; as to love; to read; to 
writez to dance, | | 

2: Have you any thing farther to ſay concerning the 
auxiliary verbs all, will, may, can, have, be, do, let, 
and muſt ? 

A. As they are of ſo much uſe in forming the com- 
pound tenfes, all but %, which is never uted but in 
the ſimple tenſes, it will be neceſſary to ſhew in what 
manner they are conjugated, before we proceed to the 
conjugation of the principal verbs. , 

I What do you mean by the conjugation of a verb? 

The method of varying it through all the perſons, 
numbers, tenſes, and moods. 

2. How then are theſe auxiliary verbs conjugated ? 

A. Tney are conjugated thus; but firſt I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that hall, will, may, can, expreſs no determinate 
time, and therefore, properly, have no tenſes. But 
they have two forms, one of which expreſſes abſolute 
certainty, and niuy, therefore, be called the abſolute 


form : 


: 
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SING. 
T ſhall. 
T hou halt. 
He jhall, 


SING. 
F ſhould, 
Thou fſhould/t, 
He ſhould. 


SING, 
I will. 
Thou wilt. 
He will. 


SING. 
1 would. 


. Thou c ost. 


He would, 


SING, 
1 Hes). 
Thou may/t, 
He may. 


SING, 
micht. 


Thou nig hit. 


He might, 


ferm; and the other implies a condition, and may, 
therefore, be called the conditional form. 


Shall. 


Abſolute F orm, 


PLURAL. 
Me ball. 
Ye ſbull. 
They ſbull. 


Conditional Form. 


PLURAL. 
Ne ſhould. 
Te jhould. 
They ſhould. 


il. 


Abſolute Form. 


PLURAL. 
e will. 
Ye will. 
They will. 


Conditional Form. 


PLURAL: 
Ie would. 
Te would. 


They would, 
May. 


Abſolute Form. 


PLURAL» 
Le may. 
Ye may. 
{hey may. 


Conditional Form. 


PLURAL. 
e might. 
7 ing a 
hey might, 
6-0 55 Can. 
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Can. 
Abſolute Form. 

SING. PLURAL. 
can. Ile can. 
Thou canft. Ye can. » 
He can. T hey can. 

Conditional Form. 

SING. PLURAL. 
T could. Ie could. 
Thou could/t. Ye could. 
He could. T hey could. 


J. How do you conjugate the other auxiliary Verbs ? 
A. The other auxiliary Verbs expreſs a — 


time, and therefore have tenſes. 
To j " Tec 
Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
Dave. Ve have. 
Thou haft. Ye have. 
He hath or has*. They have. 
Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
I had We had. 
T hou had/t. Ye had. 
He had. They had. 
Preter-perfect Tenſe. | > 
SING. PLURAL. | 
I have had. VMs have had. 
Thou haſt had. Te have had. © 
He hath or has had. They have had, 


— 


% 


* Hath is the regular termination; but bas is more common, 
both in verſe and proſe. 
| Preter-. 


te 
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; Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 


SING, PLURAL, 
had had. IL: had had. 
Thou haſt had. Ye had had. 

He had had. They had had. 
Future- imperfect Tenſe. 

SING, PLURAL. 
I hall or 1 Ne ſhall „ 
Then, will , 

hau fhait Ye /hall or _ 

or wilt d have. will bade. 
He 0 1211 Or 


will : have. The, * have. 


will 


Future- perfect Tenſe. 


S1xG. PLURAL. 
1 r or have het We Hon va 8 have had. 


will 


Thou halt or have bad. Ye - or d have had. 


wilt | 
* wa | have had. 94 /pall or 8 have had. 
Subjunctive Mood, 
5 5 Preſent Tenſe. 

SING. PLURAL. 
J have. We have. 
* T hou have. Ye have. 
He have. They have. 

Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 

SING, | PLURAL. > 
J had. e had, &c. as in 
Thou had. the indicative. 
He had. 


® You, in this and all the other tenſes of the Subjunctive 
ood, is more common than Thou; and it is in this Mood 
chiefly that Tow 16 whe or ow. 4 


Preter- 
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Preter- perfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
T have had. Ne have had, &c. as 
Thou have had. in the indicative. 
He have had. 
Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 
SING. | PLURAL. 
Had had. Ne had had, &c. as in 
Thou had had. the :ndicative. 
He had had. 
TH Future-imperfect Tenſe. 
SING, PLURAL. 
I jhall or Loa IV: ſhall or will have, &c, 
will wes as in the indicative. 
Thau ſhall have. 


or will 


He 4 or 


have. 


F uture· perfect Tenſe. 
1 — 2 I. ball or 1] have had, 
all or ? ſhall or will have 
50 15 ave had. . as in the indicative. 
Thou ſhall or 
will : 
He plu or } 


have had. 


have had, 


Potential Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
1 may or can have. IL: may or can have. 
T hou mayſt or canſi have. Ye may or can have. 
He may or can haue. They may or can have. 
Preter-imperfect Tenſe. 
SING PLURAL. 


might, could, 1 e might, could, 
ſhould or _— have. /hould or would | have. 


Thou mighiſt, 
couldnt, have. Fe mught, _\ ve. 


or would 1/4 ſhould, or would 


He might, Nl They might, could, 
* or would | bav ſhauld, or wauld mM bave. 
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Preter- perfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
2 I may or have had. Ie may or | have had. 
can * can 
Thou mayſt 1 hens had Ye may or d have had. 
canſi can | 
: He may or : heve bed, - 199 7 J have had. 
5 in can 2 
| Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
I might, could, | have Ve might, — have 
frauld, or would had. ſhould, or would f had. 
Kc. Thou mig 2 70 have Ye might, could, 3j have 
2 i 2 ft, C had. ſhould, or would F had. 
He might, could, } have They might, could, } have 
ſhould, or would F had. ſhould or would } had, 
Imperative Mood. 
SING. PLURAL. 
had, Let me have. Let us have. | 
8 Have thou, or do thou have. Have ye, or do ye have. 
; Let him have. Let them have. 
; Infinitive Mood. 
Preſent. To have. Perfect. To have had. 
Participle. 
Preſent. Having. Perfect. Had. 
Compound perfect. Having had. 
To Be. 
. Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
SING, | - PLURAL, 
8 Jam. As are. 
Thou art. Ye are. 
. He is. | They are. 


— * 


4 Can is ſeldom uſed in this tenſe, except when a queſtion is 
y alked, . J 


38 
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Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
I was. Ie were. 
Thon waſt, or wert“. Ye were. 
He was. They were. 
Preter-perfect "Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
I have been. | IL: have been. 
T hou haſt been. Ye have been. 


He hath or has been. T hey have been, 
Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 

T had been. V had been. 

Thou hadſft been. Ye had been. 

He had been. They had been, 

Future-imperfect Tenſe. 

SING. PLURAL. 
Fn or will be. We ſhall or will be. 

ou ſhalt or wilt be, Ye jhall or will be. 
He ſball or will be. They ſhall or will be. 


Future-perfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 


1 or 1 have been. We ſhall or J have been. 


will will 


Thou = have been. yo — have been. 


wilt 


He hall or } have been, They ſhall 0 have been. 


will 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


will 


SING. PLURAL. 
J be. Ve be. 
Thou be, or bee/t. Y: be. 
He be. | They be. 


* Wert is properly of the Subjunctive Mood, and ought not ; 
to be uſed in the Indicative; though it is ſo by many good 
| writers, It is therefore here inſerted, | 


Preter- 


od 


1 
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Preter-imperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLuRAL. 
I were. Ie were. 
Thou wert. Ye were. 
He were. They were. 
Preter- perfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
IT have been. | IV: have been, &c. as 
Thou have been. in the indicative. 
He have been. 
Preter-pluperfect "Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
T had been. Je had been, &c. as 
Thou had been. in the indicative, 
He had been. 
Future-imperfe&t Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL-. 
T ſhall or will be. e ſhall or will be, &c. 
T hou ſhall or will be. as in the indicative. 
He ſhall or will be. 
| Future-perfect Tenſe. 
5 SING, _ 32 
Hall or e ſhall or will have been, 
will have been. &c. as in the indicative. 
Toon ] allor} have been. 
* _ F have been. 
Potential Mood. 
Prefent Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
may or can be. We may or can be. 
Dou mayſt or canſt be. Ye may or can be. 
He may or can be. They may or can be. 


Preter- 
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Preter-imperfect Tenſe. 


p 2 _ * fy 
might, could, ſhould, 1 ; _ e might, cou } 
or would *. ſhould, or would be. 


Thou might/t, could/t Ye might, could, 
ſhouli/t, — : be. ould, or would þ be. 
He might, could They might, coult, J 
, be S be. 
ſhould, or would ; F ſhould, or would! 


Preter-perfect Tenſe. 


p SING. PLURAL. 
may OT IV: may 
1 have been. 5 have been. 


Thou mayſt ! have been. 8 y | have been. 


or canjt Or can 


He may or They may 
_ j have been. 2 have been. 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
T might, could, 8 have Fe might, could ] have 
7 hould, or would Y been. ſhauld, or wauld J been. 
O mt ft, ha . 
1 ve Ye might, could, I have 
coul, ſhould, been. ſhould, or would f been. 


or wortld/t : 
He might, could, } have They might, could, J have 
ſhauld, or would , been, ſhauld, or would been. 


Imperative Mood. 


SING. PLURAL. 
Let de be. Let us be. 
Be thou, or do thau be. Be ye, or do ye be. 
Let him be. Let them be. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Preſert. To be. Perfect. To have been. 
Participle. 
Preſent. Being. Perfect. Been. 


Compound perfect. Having been. 


Ta 
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To Do. 
Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL, 
J 4s. Ie do. 
Thou doeft or dſt. Ye do. 
He deth or does. They do. 
Preter-imperfet Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
I did. ny IL did. 
Thou dit, Ye did. 
He did. | They did. 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


ene PLURAL. 
J do. We do, &c. as in the 
T hou do. indicative 
He do. | 
Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 

SING. '- PLURAL: 

I did. Ne did, &c. as in the 
Thou did. _ indicative. 

He did. 


D. Has the Verb To de no more moods or tenſes ? 


. The neuter or auxiliary Verb To do has no more 


moods or tenſes ; but the active Verb To do is regularly 
conjugated through all the moods and all the tenſes. 
E How are let and muſt conjugated ? 

A. They are not conjugated at all, for they admit 
of no variation. | 

2: You fay the auxiliary verbs are of great uſe in 
forming the compound tenſes : have you any thing elſe 
to obſerve concerning them ? | 
A. It is neceſſary to obſerve the true meaning ane 
import of each. 


9. Whas 
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95 What is the meaning of ſhall and toi? 

» Shall, in the firſt perſon, ſimply foretells; in the 
ſecond and third perſon, it promites or threatens. 
lll, on the contrary, in tae fri perion, promiſes o 
threatens; in the ſecond and third perſon, it fimpl 
foretells. 

2. Is this always their meaning ? 

A. No; it is their meaning ouly in affirmative ſen. 
tences: for When the ſentence is interrogative, then 
neamng, in general, is directly the reverte. Thus 
I Jail read, you will read, ſignify event only. Bu 
wrll you read? implies intention; and fall I read! 
refers to the will of another, 

2: What is the meaning of /ould and would ? 

A. Should ſignifies obligation, and world the inclins 
tion of the will. | 

I; What is the meaning of may and can ? 

. May denotes a right or liberty; can, a power o 
capacity. 

85 \V hat is the meaning of Might and could? 

Might and could ſignify likewiſe a right or |: 
berty, and a power or capacity to do what is men. 


tioned ; but ſuppoſe, at the fame time, the interver- . 


tion of ſome obſtacle or impediment, that prevents it 
being done; as I might or could read, i. e. if nothin 
hindered me. 

2: What is the meaning of let and mißt? 


A. Let ſignifies permiſſion, and ſometimes praying 


exhorting, commanding. Mit denotes necetiity. 
9. VV hat is the uſe of do and did © + | 
They ſerve, as was formerly obſerved, to expre 
a thing with greater force and vigour; as 1 do writ: 
I did write; which are much ſtronger expreiſions th 
I write, I wrote. They are likewiſe of great uſe ! 
interrogative and negative ſentences : as did you write: 
You did not write. They ſometimes alſo ſupply tl 
place of another verb, and render the repetition of 

unneceſſary; as you mind not your book as he does. 
Q. How are have and be placed before Verbs? 
A. Have, through its ſeveral moods and tenſes, . 
1 K only before the perfect participle; as 1 hav 
ved, [ had loved. Be on the contrary, through it 
diſteren 


and 


T 0 
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different moods and tenſes, is placed both before the 
preſent and perfect participles; as I am loving, I am 
loved; I was loving, I was loved. 

A: Have you any thing farther to ſay concerning 
the auxiliary Verbs? 

A When an auxiliary is joined to a Verb, the aux- 
iliary goes through all the changes of perſon and num- 
ber; and the verb itfelf continues every where the ſame. 

HY. What is the Caſe when two or more auxiliaries 


go betore a Verb? | 


A. The firſt of them only is changed according to 
perſon and number: the reſt continue without any 
change, 

9. Are there not ſome other Verbs beſides thoſe 
which are called auxiliary, that are placed before 
other verbs without being followed by the prepoſi- 
tion to © 

A. Yes; the Verbs bid, dare, make, ſee, hear, and 
22 ſome others are uſed in this manner; as b:4 

im come, I dare not go, you make her cry, I jaw it fall, 
I heard him ſpeak. 


. As you have now mentioned all, or at leaſt the 


chief properties of the auxiliary verbs, it will be 


neceſſary, in the next place, to ſhew how the prin- 
Cipal verbs are conjugated through al! the moods and 
tenſes, I therefore delire to know how the active verb 
To love is conjugated. | 

A. The active Verb Je love is conjugated in the 
following manner. But firſt I muſt obſerve, that the 
active. form of a verb is ſometimes called the active 
Voice, and the pom rm of it, the paſſrve Voice; but 
this diſtinction ſeems to be of very little uſe, and there- 
fore at preſent I ſhall pay no regard to it. 


Active Verb. 
Ta Love. 


Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


SING, . PLURAL, 
I love. Wie love. 
Thou loveſt. Ye love. 
He lroeth, or loves. They love. 


Preter- 
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Preter-imperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. | 
I taved. FW loved. i 
T hou lo veſt. . Ye loved. | 
He loved. They loved. 
Preter- perfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL, 
I bave loved. Ae have lved. 
T hou haft loved. J: have led. 
He hath or has loved. They have loved. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
SING, PLURAL. 
I had loved. We had loved. 
Thou vaaſt loved. _ Ye had lued. 
He had ic ved. They had led. 
Future- imperfect Tenle. 
SING. t PLURAL. 
17 hall or will love. We ſhall or will hve. 
Thau ſhalt or wilt lave. Ye {ball or will laue. 
He ſball or will love. They ſhall or will hve. 
Future- perfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
7 45 7 oy : have loved. TRE 85 5 have loved, 
ron 2 have lued. * 1 have loved. 
He Hall or CE They ſhall 
5 / { have loved. 3 have loved. . 
Subjunctive Mood. | 
Preſent Tenſe. 
SING, PLURAL. 
I hve. Ne laue, &c. as in 
Thou love. the indicative. 
He love. | 


Preter- 


— — —. 


el · 
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Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
I loved. We loved, &c. as in the 
Thou loved. indicative. 
He loved. * 

Preter- perfect Tenſe. 

SING. PLURAL. 
I have loved. e have loved, &c. as 
Thou have loved. in the indicative, 


He have loved. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
T had loved. IV: had loved, &c. as in 
T hou had loved. the indicative, 
He had loved. 
Future-imperfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 

FT ſhall or will love. Ve jha.l or will love, &c. 

Thou ſhall or will love. as in the indicative, 

He hall or will love. | | 

Future- perfect Tenſe. 

7 40 1 bal or will 3 
/hall or © e ſhall or will have 
will $ have laved. loved, &c. as. in the 

Tons fed : have loved. ; indicative. 


He ſhall or c have hued. 


will _ 
P otential Mood. 
Preſent Lenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
1 may or can love. e may or can love. 
Thou mayſt or canſt love. Ye may or can love. 
He may or can love. They may or can laue. 


* The only difference between the Indicative and the Subjunctive 
Mood lies in this, that, in the former, the ſ-cond and third p-rſon 
ſingular of the preſent tenſe, and the ſecond perſ in ſingular of all 
the other tenſes, are always different from the firſt perſon tingular : 
in the latter, they are always the ſame with it. 

Preter- 


| SING. 
1 might, could, 


would 


Thou might/t, 
2 Spar 


or would or conald 
Preter-perfect Tenſe. 
F SING, 5 Prux Al. 
may e Inq) re May — —5 
a JT 1 have loved. 3 5 hade labs 
I oF ? have loved. oi 2 5 have loved. 
=. I, | ö have loved. | aps. b 5 have lowed, 
Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 
SING. 1 5 PLURAL. 
might, cou | e might, 
ſhould, or ny coul ' thoiled, 2 
4 "auld , * or would — 
| hou might/t, 8 might, 
V couldſt, — g _ could, ſhould, _ 
| oo worldſt 19 58 My would rh 
2 might could hey might 
ſhould, pong { _ could, Thould, _ 
Would 95 or would 8 
Imperative Mood. 
SING. ; PLURAI. 


Let me love. 

Love thou, or da thou love. 

Let him laue. 
k Preſent. To love. 
Preſent. Loving. 


Compound pertect. 
2 


/hauld or love. 


couldſt, 22 : love. 


coul, wt ſhould, love. 
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Preter-imperfe&t Tenſe. 


PLURAL. 
e might, 


n hhould, love. 
i 


or — * 


Te mi 


or would 


They might, 
could, ſhould, & love. 


Let us love. 
Love ye, or ds ye love. 
Let them love. 


Infhnitive Mood. 
perfect. To have loves, 
Participle. 


Perfect . Loved. 


Having loved. 


9. 


* 7 e ( love, 


e. 


. 
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Q. Is there not another method of conjugating the 
active Verb! | 

A. Ves; it may be conjugated by adding its parti- 
ciple preſent to the auxiliary Verb To be, through all 
the perſons, numbers, tenſes, and moods. Thus, in- 
ſtead of I love, Thou love, He loaves, Ie love, Ye laue, 
They love, we may ſay, I am laving, Thou art loving, 
He is loving, We are loving, Ye are loving, They are 
loving. Initead of I loved, Thou HDD, He loved, Ne 
loved, Ye loved, They loved, we may fay, I was loving, 
Thau waſjt loving, He was loving, Me were loving, Ye 
were laving, they were loving; and ſo on, through all 
the variations of the auxiliary Verb To be, retaining 
ſtill the participle preſent of the principal verb. | 

X How is the paſſive Verb comugated ? 

As the active Verb may be conjugated by adding 
the participle preſent to the verb To be, fo the paſſive 
verb is conjugated by adding the participle perfect to 
the fame verb 73 be through all its changes of perſon, 
number, tenſe, and mood. 

9. How taen is the pailive Verb Te be loved con- 
jugated ? 
A. It is conjugated thus : 


Paſſive Verb. 
To be laved. 
Indicative Mood. 


Pretent Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
I am loved. NA are loved. 
Thou art loved. Ye: are layed. 
He is loved. They are loved. 

Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 

SING. PLURAL. 
F was loved. | Ie were loved. 
Thou ton loved. Ye were loved. 
He was loved. They were {aved. 


Preter- 
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Preter- perfect Tenſe. 
PLURAL. 
Ne have been loved. 
Ye have been loved. 
They have been loved. | 


SING, 
T have been loved. 
T hou haſt been lowed. 
He hath or has been loved. 


Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. 
I had been loved. Ie had been loved. 
Thou had/t been loved. Ye had been loved. 
He had been loved. They had been loved. 


Future-imperfect Tenſe. 

 PLORAL. 
Ne. ſhall or wi'l be lade. 
Ye hall or will be loved. 


SING. 
7 or will be loved. 
hou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 


He ſball or will be loved. They ſhall or will be loved, 
Future- perfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
I hall or } have been Ne ſhall or? have been 
will loved. will laved. 
T hou ſhalt or } have been Ye jhall or 2 have been 
wilt loved. _ wull loved. 
He ſball or; have been They ſhall ory hare been 
Will 5 loved. will 5 loved, 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
J be loved. Le be loved. >1 
Thou be or ber loved. Ne be tgued. 
He be loved. They be loved. | 
T, 
Preter-imperfect Tenſe. þ 
SING, PLURAL. 
I were loved. Ile were loved. p H 


Thou bert loved. 
He were loved. 


Ye were lved. 


They were loved, 


Preter- 
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Preter- perfect Tenſe. 


SING. 
I have been loved. 
Thou have been loved. 
He have been loved. 


PLURAL. 


Mie have been loved, &c. as 


in the indicative. 


Future-imperfet Tenſe. f 
SING. PLURAL. 
1 or will be loved. I ſhall or will be loved, 
hou ſhall or will be loved. &c. as in the indicative. 
He hall or will be loved. 
Preter- perfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLuRaL. 
I ſhall or 2 have been We ſhall or will have been 
. 6 loved. loved, &c. as in che in- 
Thou 28 or * _ dicative. | 
ed, Wi ed. 
He ſball or } have been 
will loved. | 
Potential Mood. 
1 Preſent Tenſe. 
3 , SING, * 
ma e ma 
Bi 755 4 _ } be loved. . _ 1 be loved. 
ou may ? ma 
zo c ph a d be loved. 5 0 , por. : be loved. 
ey ma 
r £4 8 be loved. 2 _ 4 : be laved. 
Preter-imperfect Tenſe. 
SING. PLURAL. 
>1 41 could, We might, 
— or be loved. could. | ould be loved. 
wau or would 
Thou might/t, Ye might, 
couldſ/t, Thoula, be loved, could, ſhould, be loved. 
or would/? or 1091, 


would 


» He might, cauld, 
| ſhould, or be loved. 


ter- 


They mi ag 
could, be loved. 
or der 


Preter- 
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Preter-periect Tenſe. 


SING. PLURAL. : 
J may or have been Me may or I have been 
can loved. can loved. » b 
Thou mayſt or | have been Ye may or I have been - 
canſt loved. can loved. N 
He: may or 2 have been They may or | have been * 
can loved. can loved. 7 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. | 
1 n 1 wicht, as 
might, cou e might ve 
ſhould, or _ wy could, "heuld, "_ _ 
5 rs : or wild 2 
hou mig e might im 
l FT 2 hon cou | brug "oy ben wh 
 -- wall a g 7 would _ cd 
t Dey might, 
* Peas —_— could, ſhould, — bee 
or would s or would 3 | 
Imperative Mood. : | 
reac 
SING. PLR AI. | or 
Let me be loved. Let us be loved. f 
Be thou loved, or do thou Be ye loved, or do ye k - 
be loved. broed. anc 
Let him be loved. Let them be loved. * 
Y n 
Infinitive Mood. PS 
Prefent. To be loved. Perfect. To have been 5 
: | | con 
Participle. £ 
Perfect. Loved. Compound perfect. Having bet. Ss 
| loved. | 
| pro 
AV deck 
2 Jet 


) 


5 


Jer 
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9, As you have now ſhewn the manner of conjugat- 
ing the active and the paſſive Verb, it will be proper to 
ſhew, in the next place, how the. neuter Verb is con- 


jugated. 


4. The neuter Verb is conjugated like the active; 
but as it partakes ſomewhat of the nature of the paſſive, 
it admits, in many inſtances, of the paſſive form. 
This happens chiefly in thoſe verbs, which ſignify fome 
kind of motion, or change of place or condition; as 
Jam arrived; I am become; He 1s riſen; He is fled. 

V Are all Verbs conjugated like the Verb To love? 

All regular Verbs are; but there are in Engliſh, 
as in every other language, a great many irregular 
verbs, which are conjugated in a very different manner. 

95 What do you mean by regular Verbs? 

Regular Verbs are thoſe, which form their preter- 
imperfect tenſe, and their participle perfect or pait, 
which is always the ſame with the preter-imperfect, in 
ed; as loved, ruled, called. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


72 What do you mean by irregular Verbs? 

. Irregular Verbs are thoſe, which do not form 

their preter-imperfect tenſe, and their participle perfect 

or paſt in ed, but in ſome other manner. N 
9. In waat parts is a Verb irregular ? - 

A Verb is irregular in the preter-imperfeCt tenſe, 
and the participle perfect or paſt only; and indeed 
conſidering the imall number of variations which an 
Engliſh verb has, it can hardly be irregular in any other 


part. 

I How many ways may a Verb be irregular ? 

. A Verb may be irregular two ways, namely, by 

contraction, or otherwiſe. 

9 What Verbs are irregular by contraction? 
A. Thoſe that end in ch, c p, x, m, and n, which 
change ed into t, for the ſake of a more eaſy and quick 
pronunciation; as ſnatch, ſnatcht, for ſnatched ; deck, 


* deckt, for decked ; top, /topt, for topped ; fix, fixt, for 


ſixed dream, dreamt, tor dreamed; mean, meant, for 
meaned, | 


D 2 2. A 
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D: Are there no other Verbs that change e 
into t? 3 

A. Yes, thoſe that end in I and %, which drop one 
of the double conſonants before the t; as ſmell, ſinelt; 


thong, where the diphthong is changed into a ſingle 
ſhort vowel ; as feel, fe't ; weep, wept. 

2: Are Verbs ending in the above-mentioned letters, 
always irregular or contracted ? 

A. No: they are frequently regular or entire ; and 
indeed it may be faid, that the regular or entire form is 
in writing, if not in converſation, greatly preferable to 
the irregular or contracted. 

'2, What Verbs are irregular otherwiſe than by con- 
traction? | 

A. There are a great many of this ſort. 

V Can they be reduced to any certain rules ? 

. Not well. Rules, indeed, have been given for 
this purpoſe by ſome grammarians ; but they are 6 
numerous and intricate, that they rather tend to per- 

lex the judgment, than to aſſiſt the memory of the 
earner. 

2. What then is the beſt method of underſtanding 
theſe Verbs ? 

A. The beſt method of underſtanding them ſeems to 
be to give a complete catalogue of them, by which mean 
all their irregularities may be ſeen at one view. 


bleſs, bleft : and thoſe that end in / and p after a diph- | 


9. I deſire you, therefore, to give me a complete 


catalogue of thele verbs. 

A. Here follows a complete, or, at leaſt, a pretty 
full catalogue of them. It muſt be obſerved, how- 
ever, that tome of theſe verbs are conjugated regularly, 


as well as irregularly ; and where that is the caſe, "> 


aſteriſk is ſubjoined to them. 


Preſent Tenſe. Preter-imper- Participle-per- 
fect Tenſe. fect. 


abide. abode. abode. 
am. Was. been. — 
ariſe. aroſe. ariſen. 
awake. awoke.* awoke,* 
bear. bare, bore, born. 


ENGLISH 


Preſent Tenſe. 


beat. 
begin. 
be 
unbund. 
. bereave. 
beſeech. 
bid. 
bind. 
bite. 
bleed. 
blow. 
break. 
breed. 
bring. 
build. 
burſt. 
buy. 
can. 
caſt. 
catch. 
chide. 
chooſe, chuſe. 
cleave. 
cling. 
clothe. 
come. 
coſt. 
crow. 
Cut. 
dare. 
die. 
dig. 
draw. 
drink. 
drive. 
eat. 
fall. 
feed. 
fight. 


Preter-imper- 
fect Jenſe. 

beat. 

began. 

bent. 

unbent. 

bercic.* 

beſought. 

bid, bad, bade. 

bound. 

bit. 

bled. 


blew. 


brake, broke. 
bred. 
brought. 
built.“ 

burſt. 
bought. 
could. 

caſt. 
caught. * 
chid. 

choſe. 

clave, clove, cleft.* ' 
clang, clung. 
clad.* 


Came, 


Coſt. 


crew. * 

Cut. 

durſt.* 

died. 

dug.* 

drew. 
drank, drunk. 
drove. 

eat, ate. 


tell. 


fed. 
fought. 
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Participle per- 
tect. 

beaten. 

begun. 

bent. 

unbent. 

bereft.* 

befought.* 

bid, bidden. 

bound. 

bit, bitten, 

bled. 

blown. 

broke, broken. 

bred 


brought. 
built.* 


. burſt, burſten. 


bought. 


caſt. g 
caught.“ 
chid, chidden. 
choſe, choſen. 
clett, cloven. 
clung. 

clad.* 

come. 

colt. 

crowed. 

cut. 

dared. 

dead. 

dug. * 


drawn. 


drunk, drunken. 
driven, drove. 


Cat, eaten. 


fallen. 
fed. 


tought, 


find. 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preter- imper- 
fect Tenſe, 


forfite. 
lreeze. 

4 Set. 
31e. 


r 
BY 


grind, 
grow. 
ang. 
have. 
hear. 
hew. 
hide. 
lit. 
hold. 
hurt. 
Kilit. 
a 
ay. 
lead, 
leave. 
lend. 
let. 
lie. 
load. 
loſe. 
make. 
may. 
meet. 
mow. 
muſt. 
ought. 
pay. 
put. 


read. 


found. 
fled. 
flung. 


flew. 


forſ OK. 
frog . 
gat, got. 
gare. 
Weit. 
ground. 
grew. 


hurt. 
knitted. 
knew. 
laid. 
led. 
left. 
lent. 
let. 
lay. 
loaded. 
loſt. 
made. 
might. 
met. 


- mowed. 


ought. 
paid. 
put. 


quoth he. 


read. 
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Participle per- 


fect. 


found. 

tied. 

flung. 
1 
forſaken. 
froze, frozen, 
got, gotten, 
given. 
gone. 
ground, 
grown. 


hung.* 
heard. 


hewn.* 


”, hidden. 


It. 
holden, held. 
hurt. 
knitted, knit. 
known. 
laid. 
led. 
left. 
lent. 
let. 
lain, hen. 
loaden, laden.“ 


lot. 


made. 


met. 
mon. “* 


paid. 
put. 


read. 


FP SSIS 
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Preſent Tenſe. 


rend. 
rid. 
ride. 
ring. 
rite. 
rive. 
run. 
ſay. 
ſaw. 
ſce. 
ſeek. 
ſeethe. 
ſell. 
ſend. 
ſet. 


Preter-imper- 
fect Lenſe. 

rent. 

rid. 

rode, 

rang, rung. 

role. 

rived, 

ran. 

ſud. 

ſawed. 

ſaw. 

ſought. 

ſeethed. 

ſold. 

ſent. 

ſet. 

hook. 

ſhould. 

ſhaved. 

ſheared, ſhore. 

ſh 


ſhowed. 
ſhrank, ſhrunk. 
ſhut. 

lang, ſung. 
lank, iunk. 

fat. 

flew. 


ſlid.“ 


funk. 


lang, ang. 

flit.* 

ſmote. 

ſnowed. 

2 5 

rake, ſpoke. 
D 4 


Participle per- 
fect. 


rent. 

rid. 

ridden. 

rung. 

riſen. 

riven. 

run. 

ſaid. 

ſawn.* 

ſeen. 

fought. 
ſodden. 

fold. 

ſent. 

ſet. | 
ſhook, ſhaken. 


ſhown.* 
ſhrunk. 
_ 
ung. 
CHE 
ſat, ſitten. 
Lain. 
Maden. 
flunk. 
ſlung. 
{l:t. 
imitten. 
fnown.* 
fown.* 


ſpoken. 


ſpeed. 
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Preſent Tenſe. 


ſpeed. 
fiend, 
lpin. 
ipit. 
{plit. 
ſpread. 
ſpring. 
itand. 
ſte::!. 
tick. 
ſting. 
ſtinc. 
ſtride. 
ſtrike. 


ſtring. 
{trive. 
ftrow. 
ſwear. 
ſweat. 
ſwell. 

ſwim. 
ſwing. 
take. 

teach. 


tarive. 
throw. 
thruſt, 
tread. 
trow. 
wear. 
weave. 
wet. 
wlll. 
WI ns 
wind, 


Preter-imper- 


tect Tente. 
ſped. 


lpent. 
ipan, ſpun. 
wat. 

iplir. 
{pread. 


lprang, ſprung. 


od. 

{tole. 

ituck, 

ttung. 

tank, ſtunk. 


ſtrode. 


t{truck. 


ſtrung. 
{trove.* 
ftrowed. 
ſwore, ſware. 
{weat, ſwet.* 
twelled. 
ſwam, ſwum. 
ſwung. 

took. 

taught. 

tore, tare. 
told. 
thought. 
throve.* 
threw. 
thruſt. 

trode. 


wore. _.. 


. wove,* 


wet. 
would. 
Wan, Won. 
wound. 
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Participle per- 


tect. 


ſped. 
lpent. 
ſpun. 


ood. 


ſtole N, ſtoln. 


ſtuck. 
ſtung. 
ſtunx. 


ſtridden. 


{truck, ſtrucken, 


ſtricken. 


ſtrung. 
ſtriven. 
ftrown. 
ſworn. 


ſweat, ſweaten. 


{wollen. 
ſwum. 
ſwung. 
taken. 
taugat. 
torn, 
toid. 
thought. 
thriven. 
thrown. 
thruſt. 
trodden. 


Worn. 
woven.“ 
Wet. 


| — 5 


won. 
wound.“ 


wis. 


: 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preter-imper- Participle per- 


tect. fect. 
wis. wiſt. 
wit, wot. wot. 
Work. wrought.* wrought.* 
wring. wrung.“ wrung.“ 
write. wrote, writ. written, writ, 
| wrote. 


2 Does this catalogue contain all the Verbs that 
are irregular otherwiſe than by contraction ? 

A. It contains the greateit part of them; though 
it mignt have been rendered much larger, if not more 
complete, by inſerting many verbs, which are irre- 
gular only by contraction, but ſeem to be irregular in 
another manner: as creep, crept; keep, kept; ſweep, 


2 ſleep, ſlept; geld, gelt; gil, gilt; gird, girt, 
CC 


9. When a Verb has two preter-imperfect tenſes, 
which of them is molt frequently uſed? 

A. When a Verb has two preter-imperfect tenſes, 
one of them 1s generally the ſame with the participle 
perfect; and then that one is moſt frequently uſed in 
converſation, and the other is, or ought to be, moſt 
frequently uſed in writing. | 
: 9. Way ought the other to be moſt frequently uſed 
In Writing? 

A. Vor the ſake of greater perſpicuity of ſtyle; as 
every taing that conveys a different idea ſhould, as 
much as pothble, be expreſſed by a different word. 

85 Is this rule always oblerved ? 

No; good writers neglect it frequently, and bad 
writers almoſt always. 
1 2. Are they not ſometimes guilty of a greater 
under:! | 

A. Yes; they ſometimes confound the preter-imper- 
fect Wale and the participle perfect in thote verbs, 
whica have them quite different from one another. 
Thus nothing is more common than the following 
expreſſions; He begun, for He began; He run, for He 
ran; where the participle perfect is uled for the pre- 
ter-imperfect tenſe. On the contrary, the preter-1un- 

D 5 | pertect 
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perfect tenſe is frequently uſed for the participle per- 
tect: as I have ſpoke, for I have ſpoken ; It was pate, 
for It was ſpoken. \ 
2. How many Verbs are there in the Engliſh | 
language ? 
A. Some Grammarians ſay, there are about four # 
thouſand three hundred, regular and irregular, ſimple 
and compound; but as we are daily borrowing new 
Verbs, as well as other words from foreign languages, 
it ſeems to be difficult, if not impoſſible, to fix tatir 
preciſe number. : 
. How many of theſe Verbs are irregular ? 
About one hundred and ſeventy. 


STESSES EET EEE 


CH-A: ©: v1. 


Of PARTICIPLES. 


2. HAT is a Participle ? | 

A. A Participle, as- was faid above, is a 
word derived from a Verb, or, more properly, it is a 
part of a Verb, which partakes of the nature of an 
Adjective ; as loving, loved. | 
S How many participles are there ? 

Strictly (peaking, there are but two participles. 
5 What are they! 

The participle preſent or active, as calling; and 
the participle perfect or paſt, as called. 

f1 How are they formed ? 

The manner of forming them is deſcribed in 
page 31; and, that I may not be tedious, I ſhall not 
here repeat it. I ſhall only obſerve, by way of ſup- 

lement to what is there ſaid, that Verbs of one Syl- 
fable, which end with a fingle conſonant preceded by 
2 ſingle vowe!, double the final conſonant in tae par- 
ticiple preſent, as well as in every other part of the 
verb in which a ſyllable is added; as /it, fitting, /itteth ; 
ſhut, ſhutting, ſhutteth. This is likewiſe the cafe witn 
verbs of more than one ſyllable, it they have the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable z as begin, beginning, begs: 
| oY | nel; 


© © 


id 


ſtream, a ſearching ſun, a learned man, an accompliſhed 


vicious expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe 
more pure, but now ſomewhat obſolete, viz. Dinner js 
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neth ; commit, commutting, committed. But if the accent 
be not on tie laſt ſyllable, the final conſonant is not 
doubled; as enter, entering, entereth ; render, rendering, 
rendereth. | 

Z. You ſay that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there are but 
two participles: do you mean that any more participles 
are uſed? | 

A. Yes, there is a third participle uſed, called the 
compound perfect participle. 

I How is it formed? | 

It is formed by adding the participle perfect to 

the word having; as having loved, having called, hav- 


ing taken. 


D: You fay a participle partakes of the nature of 
an adjective : do you mean that it is the ſame with an 


_ adjective ? 


A. In ſome reſpeQts it is the fame with an Adjective 
in other reſpects it differs from it. 
9. In what reſpects is it the ſame with an Adjective ? 
It is the ſame with an adjective in fo far as it 
expreſſes the property or quality of a thing, and, when 
joined to a ſubſtantive, makes good ſenſe ; as a purling 


woman. 

95 In what reſpects does it differ from an Adjective? 

It differs from an Adjective in as far as it ſigni- 

hes being, doing, or ſuffering; as living, whipping, 
whipped : which a ſimple Adjective does not, as whzte, 
black, hard, ſoft ; none of which ſignify either being 
doing, or ſuffering. . 

2: Does it differ from an adjective in any Mer 
reſpect ? x 

A. Yes: it differs from an adjective in as much as 
it expreſſes time; as turning, the preſent time; turned, 
the paſt time : which a fimple achective does not, as 
high, law, ſweet, fur; none of which denote any time. 

2: Is not the preſent or active participle ſometimes 
uſed in a paſhve ſenſe? | 1 1 8 

A. Ves, as dinner is dreſſing, the clothes are mating 
the books are binding. Dr. Fohnſon ſays that this is a 
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Al dreſſing, the clothes are a making, the books are a bind. 
ing; a being properly at, and dreſſing, making, and 
binding verbal nouns ſignifying action. This participle, | 
too, has ſometimes a betore it, when it 1s uſed' in an 

active ſenſe, as he is gone a-fiſhing, they are gone a- 
walking. | , 

9, 8 not the preſent or active participle ſometimes 
uſed as a ſubſtantive noun? 

A. It is ſo in the opinion of ſome Grammarians, 
who give, for examples, ſuch expreſſions as the follow- 
ing; a little learning, a great building, a fine painting, 
a gad underſtanding ; where the words learning, build. | 
ng, 2 „ and underſtanding, are, they ſay, all par- 
ticiples uſed as ſubſtantives. But it is more 
that theſe ſeeming participles are real ſubſtantives, or at 
leaſt participles converted into ſubſtantives, as they 
have all the properties of ſubſtantives, that is, they 
make ſenſe by themſelves, and they make ſenſe when g 
joined with adjectives. | | f 


ä 
CH: A-Þ,-: VI. 


Of AD VER B S. 


2. HAT are Aaverbs? 

A. Adverb, as well as prepoſitions, inter- | 
jections, and conjunctions, are by fome called Particles; 
that is, they are certain little words that are wholly 
indeclinable. | 


I What is the proper uſe of Adverbs ? 


—— oa, pu — — 


They ſerve to expreſs the manner and other cir- 


cumſtances of an action; as ju/tly, now, ſoon. 
J Why are they called Adverbs? * / 


Becauſe they are, for the moſt part, added s 


Ferbs; as He reads well, He writes neatly, She dances 
gracefully, She fangs ſweetly. 
A. What other words are they joined to, beſide 


Verbs ? . 


| A. They zre joined to AdjeCtives, to Participles, and 
fſometimes to other Adverbs. | 
LESS | 2. Give 


_— 
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9. Give me ſome examples. 

. 1. They are joined to adjectives; as extremely 
cold, intenſely hot. 2. They are joined to participles 
as greatly daring, highly deſerving, deeply read, thoroughly 
verſed. 3. They are joined to other Adverbs; as very 
much, not very wiſely. | 

9. How many kinds of Adverhs are there? 

A. There are as many kinds of Adverbs as there are 
circumitances of an action. Their number, therefore, 
is very great. TI hey may perhaps be reduced to the 
following Heads, viz. Adverbs of time, place, num- 
ber, order, quantity, quality; and adverbs of affirming, 
denying, interrogating, doubting, and comparing. 

9. V hat are the Adverbs of time? 

A. The Adverbs of time are divided into four 
clailes. 

9), What are they? 

. Adverbs of the time prefent, of the time paſt, of 
the time to come, and of an uncertain or undetermined 
time. 

9, ring are the * rene > preſent ? 

. Now, :njtantly, preſently, to-aay, &c. 

2: What = the Rae: of the time paſt ? 

A. Lately, already, before, yeſterday, heretofore, hi- 
therto, lang ſince, long ago, &c. 

. What are the Adverbs of the time to come ? 

Te-morrotu, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, hence- 


forward, by and bu, &C. 


2. What are the Adverbs of an uncertain or unde- 
termined time ? 

A. Oft, often, oft-times, oftentimes, foon, ſeldom, 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, 
never, &c. | | 

9. What are the Adverbs of place? 

Here, there, where, elſewhere, ſomewhere, no- 
where, everywhere, above, below, within, without, to- 
gether, apart, hither, thither, whither, upward, doton- 
ward, forward, backward, hence, thence, whence, &c. 

2. What are the Adverbs of number:? 

Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

L. What are the Adverbs of order? 

| A. Firſt, 
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= 4 Firſt, or fir/tly, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifth- 
9, &c. 

A: What are the Adverbs of quantity:? 

A. Mauch, little, enough, ſomewhat, ſomething, &. 

Y. What are the Adverbs of quality? 

A. Adverbs of quality are formed from adjectives by 
adding /y to them, and they denote the fame quality as 
the adjectives from which they are formed; as wyely, 
footithiy, quickly, fotwly. 

. May adverbs of quality be derived from all ad- 
jectives in this manner? 

A. Adverbs of quality may be derived, in this man- 
ner, irom molt adjectives, except from ſuch as them- 
felves end in h, which do not caſily admit of ſuch a 
derivation, Some, however, derive adverbs of quality 
in tais manner; as from holy, godly, fome derive 9p, 
gadliiy : but theſe words are rather grown obſolete, and 
it ſeems better to ſay i a holy, godly manner. 

2: What are the adverbs of athrming ? 

A. Yea, yes, verily, truly, certainly, &c. 

I What are the adverbs of denying ? 

. Nay, no, not, no wiſe, &c. | 
> V hat are the adverbs of interrogating ? 
. How, why, wherefore, whither, &c. 

5 What are the adverbs of doubting ? 

. Haply, perhaps, peradventure, polſibly, &c. 

©, What are the adverbs of comparing? 

As, fo, more, moſt, leſs, leaft, very, almft, well 
nigh, little leſs, alike, otherwiſe, &c. 

D. Are aaverbs ever compared? 

A. Sometimes, as /oon, ſooner, ſooneſt ; often, oftener, 
oftene/t. * Adverbs in h are compared by more and mo/t, 
as happily, more happily, moſt happily. 

5 Are not adverbs in h ſometimes compared by er 
and /; 

4" The were ſo formerly; as gladly, gladlier, glad- 
lieſt; hardly, hardlier #ardlie}t. ut this manner of 

comparing them is now out of uſe, except among the 
1 oets. 

Be 2: Have you any thing farther to obſerve concerning 
adverbs ? | 


A. It may be obſerved, that many of the adverbs 
| above- 
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ve- mentioned are real adjectives; as more, moſt, lit- 
„ leſs, leaſt. Nay, ſome of them are even ſubſtan- 
tives, as ye/terday, to-day, to-morrow. I he truth 1s, 
there are many words in the Englith language, that are 
ſometimes uſed as adjectives, and fometimes as ad- 
verbs: there are others, that are ſometimes uſed as 
ſubſtantives, and ſometimes as adverbs ; and nothing 
but the ſenſe can determine what part of ſpeech they 
are. 
9, Can you give any examples ? 

Here follow a tew. More things may be learned 
from reading than converſation : here more is evidently 
an adjective, becauſe it makes ſenſe when joined to 
thing, which is the true definition of an adjective. 
John is more diligent than Fames: here more is evidently 
an adverb, for it is only a particle uſed in comparing 
the adjective d:ligent. Moſt things may be had in Lon- 
don : here mzs/t- is plainly an adjective, for the firſt of 
the above-mentioned reatons. Peter is the moſt induſ- 
trious man [ ever knew : here ms/t is plainly an adverb, 
for the laſt of the above-mentioned reaſons. A little 
thing offends a fool: here little is an adjective. [little 
thought it would ever have come ta thts : here little is an 


. adverb. + Leſs things have produced greater effefts : here 


leſs is an adjective. The Spaniards are lels lively than 
the French : here leſs is an adverb. The leaſt thing you 
can do is to offer him your aff;ſtance : here leaft is an ad- 
jective. The moſt learned men are the leaſt concetted : 
here leaſt is an adverb. To-day's leſſon is longer than 
yeſterday's, but to-morrow's wil be longer than either : 
here ye/terday, to-day, and t9-morrow are all ſubſtantives, 
becauſe they are words that make ſenſe by themlclves, 


and admit beſides of a genitive cate. But He came 


home yeſterday, he ſets out again to-day, and he will re- 
turn to-morrow : here theſe words are all adverbs of 
time, becauſe they anſwer to the queſtion when. 

2. Are not ſeveral other of theſe Adverbs uſed as 
Subitantives ? 

A. They are ſo in the opinion of ſome Gramma- 
rians; and even Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, ſets 
them down as ſubſtantives. the following examples 
will make the matter plain. Ji gave more of it 10 

15 
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his brother than he kept to himſelf : Moſt of the fe 


ar 
were gone to church Little ſaid is ſo5n mended : L 


will maintain a girl than a boy : The leaſt I expected wa: 


to be thanked for my trouble. Here it is evident, that 


more, moſt, little, leſs, leaſt, are uſed as ſubſtantives; 
but it is natural to think, that they are not real ſub- 
ſtantives, but only adverbs that ſapply the place of 
ſubſtantives. Huch is likewiſe uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
an adjective, or an adverb: thus, much of the land 
was left untilled;, much money has been laid out 2 
that houſe; it is much better to go than ſtay. In the firſt 
of theſe ſentences, much is a ſubſtantive; in the ſecond, 
it is an adjective, and in the third, an adverb. 


DO 
. 
Of PREPOSITIONS. 
2. V is a Prepoſition ? 


A. A Prepaſition is a word that expreſſes 


the relation which one word has to another, and per- 
forms in Engliſh what in Latin is effected by caſes, or 
the different terminations of nouns, 

2: What are the principal prepoſlitions ? | 

A. They are as follow; above, about, after, againſt, 
among, amongſt, at, before, behind, below, beneath, be- 
ide, beſides, between, bezond, by, for, from, in, into, of, 
off, out of, on, upon, over, through, till, until, to, unto, 
toward, tawards, under, up, with, within, without. 

+ Will it not be proper to explain the meaning of 

theſe prepoſitions? 


A. No more than it is to explain the meaning of » 
any other words in the Engliſh .anguage. Some 


Grammarians, indeed, have done ſo; but ſuch an 
explanation belongs rather to a dictionary than a 
Grammar. 

I Why are theſe words called Prepaſtians? 

. Becauſe they are commonly placed before the words 
to which they refer: as He wrote it with a pencil; He 
gave it to his ſiſter, | 
2. Are 
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2 

I Are they always fo placed ? 
No: they are ſometimes placed after the word 
to which they refer; as How much did you buy it for ? 


Inſtead of, F or how much did you buy it ? 


9. To what kinds of words are prepoſitions com- 
monly joined? 

A. They are joined to ſeveral kinds of words, vis. 
1. To ſubitantive nouns: as He came to England; He 
went from Landen. 2. To pronouns: as Fe ſpoke to 
me; He waiked with him. 3. To verbs in the infini- 
tive mood: Fe promiſed to write; I was obliged to 


ſtand : Th deſerve to be puniſhed. 4. To the com- 


nd pe participle: as After having dined ; After 
— been dreſſed, And 5. Sometimes to adverbs : 
as From hence, from thence, from whence. But theſe 
laſt expreſſions are rather improper : as hence, thence, 
and whence, include in themſelves the meaning of from - 
hence ſignifying from this place; thence, from that place; 

whence, from what or which place. | | 

2. Have you any thing elſe to ſay concerning pre- 
politions ? 

A. Some of them are uſed ſeparately, or by them- 
ſelves : others in compoſition: and ſome are uſed both 
the one way and the other. 
on Winch of them are uſed ſeparately, or by them- 

ves! 

A. Thoſe J have already mentioned. 

D. Which of them are uſed in compoſition ? 

A. Some of thoſe I have already mentioned ; as 
4 * for, over, out, under, up, with : and ſome that 

have not yet mentioned; as a, be, fore, mis, un. 
Theſe laſt never ftand ſeparately, or by themſelves ; 
and are therefore called inſeparable prepoſitions. 

Y. Are there any other prepoſitions uſed in the com- 
poſition of Engliſh words? 


A. Yes, there are a great many Latin, and ſome 
Greek prepoſitions. 
2. What are the Latin prepoſitions uſed in the com- 
poſition of Engliſh words? 
A. The Latin prepolitions are ab or abs, ad, ante, 
arcum, con for cunt, contra, de, dis, di, e or ex, extra, 
in, 
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in, inter, intro, ob, per, pa, pre, preter, pro, re, retro 
fe, ſub, ſubter, 1 an . F RES : 

9. What are the Greek prepoſitions uſed in the 
compoſition of Engliſh words? 

A. Ine Greek prepoſitions are a or an, amphi, anti, 
hyper, hypn, meta, pert, and ſyn. „ 

2: Will it not be proper to explain the meaning of 
thete prepoſitions? 

A. Yes, becaule all of them, except after, for, over, 
out, under, up, with, being infeparable prepoſitions, 
that is, being uſed only in compoſition, their meaning 
cannot be ealily found in the dictionaries. | 

9. I deſire you, therefore, to give me, in the firſt place, 
the meaning of the Engliſh prepoſitions. | 

A. L thal give their meaning as well as I can, con- 
ſidering them in an alphabetical order; thus, a, aſter, 


be, for, fore, mis, over, out, un, under, up, with. 


The ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS, 
uſed in Compoſition, explained, 


D. What then is the meaning of à in the beginning 
of words ? 

A. A (ometimes ſignifies in or on; as abed, aſhore, 
that is, in bed, en ſhore. It is frequently redundant ar 
ſuperfluous : as ariſe, for riſe ; arouſe, for roufe z awake, 
tor wake. : 

O. What is the meaning of after? 

A. Aſter means being poſterior in point of time; as 
aſternaon, i. e. the latter part of the day; aſtertimes, i. e. 
ſlccgeding times, 

2: What is the meaning of be? a 

A. Be is ſometimes ſuperfluous; as to bewail, But 
it is often ſignificant, and has various meanings. It 
ſignifies, 1. Over, as ta beſprinkle, i. e. to ſprinkle over. 
2. By or nigh, as beſide, 1. e. by or nigh the fade. 3. In 
as betimes, 1. e. in time, or early. 4. For and before- 
hand, as to beſpeak, i. e. to ſpeak for beforehand. 

9. What is the meaning of yar? oy 

For means negation or privation, that is, it de- 
nies or deprives; as 10 forbid, i. e. to bid it nat to be 


9. 
2. What is the meaning of fore © A. Furs 
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A. Fore means before or beforehand ; as to foretell, i. e. 
to tell beforehand: de forewarn, i. e. ta warn beforehand. 
9, What is the meaning of mrs , | 

Mis denotes defect or error; as my heart miſgave 
mr, i, e. my heart failed ms + miſcondi:c?, i. e. bad con- 
dutt * miſmanagement, i. e. bad management : miſunder- 
ftrnding, i. e. bad or wrong underſtanding. | 
2. hat is the meaning of ver ? 

Over ſignihes pre-eminence or ſuperiority ; as tg 
qvercome, ta 9vertop, ta everpower. It likewiſe ſignifies 
excels; as ts overdo, ta cv ioad. 

9, What is the meaning of out 

Out ſignifies exceſs, excellence, or ſuperiority : 

as to outbid, to outrun, to outſhine, to outſtrip, to outvie. 
9, What is the meaning of un? 

. Un ſignifies negation or contrariety, that is, it 
gives to the compound word a ſenſe directly oppoſite to 
that of the {imple one; as able, unable; grateful, un- 


_ grateful; to do, ta undo; to lock, to unlock; to tie, ta 


untie, Sometimes it is ſuperfluous ; as ts unlage, i. e. 
fimply to looſe. = 

T What is the meaning of under? 

A. Under has various meanings. It ſignifies, 1. Infe- 
riority in rank or place; as an under-clerk, an under- 
ſervant. 2. Diminution of value; as to under-rate. 3. 
Privacy or ſecrecy ; as underhand, ta under-mine. 4. It 
ſometimes alters the ſenſe of the ſimple verb; as ts 


Stand, ta underſtand. | 


What is the meaning of 2p? 
. Up denotes a higher ſituation, as upland ; or mo- 
tion upwards, as to uplift, to uprear. 
I What is the meaning of with? 
{. With ſignifies againſt; as to with/tand, 1. e. to 


- I and againſt. Sometimes it has the fame meaning 


as from or back ; as to with-hold, i. e. to hold from one 
to withdraw, i. e. to draw back. 


The LATIN. PREPOSITIONS, % in 
the Compoſition of Engliſh Wards, explained. 
2, We now come to the Latin Promo, uſed 


in the compolition of Engliſh words; and contidering 
* | them 
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them, like the Engliſh, in an alphabetical order, I de- 
lire you to give me their true meaning. 

A. 1 hail do fo in the beſt manner 1 am able. 

2, What then is the meaning of ab or abs? 

A. Ab or abs lignities #791, that is, a parting, or ſe- 


paration; as t uin, ts abſtraft. Sometimes it {:g- . 


nifies averſion; as fe aher. This meaning, indeed, is 
ncarly akin to the former. And ſometimes it ſiguifies 
1; as ta abuſe, i. e. to uſe ill. 

3 What is the meaning of ad ? 

Al ſignifies to or at; as to adhere, to adjoin. 

75 What is the meaning of ante? | 

Ante lignifies before; as Antechamber, i. e. the 
chamber before the principal apartment: Antediluvian, i. e. 
before the 2 

85 \W hat is the meaning of circum? 

Crcum ſignifies about; as circumſpect, i. e. looking 
about, ſ as to be on one's guard; to circumvent, i. e. to 
go abaut one, fo as to decetve him. | 

D.. What is the meaning of con? 

A. Cn from cum, ſignifies with or together: as 15 
condole, 1. e. to lament with; ts connect, i. e. to join toge- 
ther; to converſe, 1. e. to tait together. 

D. Have you any other obſervations to make upon 
the prepoſition con? 

On before / changes the n into /; before r into r; 
and before # and ſome other letters, into ms as 79 col- 
late, ta collect; to correct, to correſpond; to commit, t 
communicate; to combine, to comprehend, &. Sometimes 
the 7 is entirely omitted; as to co-exiſt, to co- here, ti 
co-Merute. : 

D. What is the meaning of contra? 
. Contra ſignifies againſt ; as to contradict. Counter 


has the fame meaning, and comes from the French) 


word contre; as ta counter-act, to countermantd, &c. 
9. What is the meaning of de? 

De ſignifies a kind of motion from; as to degrade, 
to depart, ts detach, to devalue. Sometimes it only aug- 
ments the force of the ſimple word; as t deprive, u 
determine, ta denominate. 

2. What is tne meaning of dis? 


nc 


J. Di, ſignifies difference or diverſity, and in ge- 
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neral gives to the compound word a ſenſe directly op- 
poſite to that of the ſimple one; as to diſable, to diſ- 
appoint, to diſgrace. Sometimes, however, it ſeems to 
be ſuperfluous, or, at moſt, to ſtrengthen the meaning 
of the ſimple word; as to difannzl, i.e. to annul; to 
diſſever, i. e. to ſever, or ſeparate entirely. 
55 What is the meaning of di? 
Di renders the word more ſtrong and expreſ- 


| five; as te diminiſh, to dilacerate : or it ſignifies to de- 
part from; as to digreſs, i. e. to go out of the ſtrait road; 


50 diverge, 1. e. to tend various ways from one point. 

I What is the meaning of e or ex? 

E or ex {1gnihes out : as to ele/t, i. e. to chooſe out 
of number; to eraſe, i. e. to ſcratch aut; to expell, i. e. 
to drive aut; to expunge, i. e. te wipe out. | 

2. What is the meaning of extra? 

A. Extra ſignifies out of, or beyond ; as extraordinary, 
i. e. out of the comman order; extra-judicial, i. e. out 9 
the regular courſe of juſtice ; extravagant, i. e. beyond the 
due baunds; extramundane, i. e. beyond the limits of the 
world, 

2: What is the meaning of in? 

A. In has a negative or privative ſenſe ; as inactive, 
incandenient, indecent, * IN 

2: Has it always this ſenſe ? 

No: it ſometimes ſerves, on the contrary, to 
ſtrengthen the meaning of the fimple word; as to 
mecite, to inflame, ta ingratiate, But this happens 
chiefly in thoſe caſes where the fimple word is not 
uſed. Where the fimple word is uſed, in has, for the 
moſt part, a negative ſenſe. 

9. Are not tome words compounded with the pre- 
poſition en? 

A Yes; and this prepoſition is of French extraction. 

2. What have you to ſay of the prepoſition en? 

A. It has never a negative, but always a politive 
ſenſe, that is, it ſerves to render the word more itrong 
and expreſſive; as to encouruge, to enhance, t9 enlarge. 

DS. Is there any reſemblance between the prepotitions 
un, en, and in? ö 
A. They reſemble each other, or rather they differ 
in this, that wn has always a negative ſenſe; en e 

a poſi- 
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a poſitive one; and in ſometimes a negative, and ſome. 
times a poſitive one. 6 

©, Are not en and in frequently confounded in com- 
poſition ? 

A. Yes; but very improperly. The more diſtin 
they are kept, fo much the better. "The compoſition 
of words, and conſequently their ſenſe, will be the 
more ealily diſcovered. 

2 Have you any other obſervations to make upon 
the prepoſition n? 

4. In, like con, before +, changes u into J; before », 
into ; and before , and ſome other letters, into n: 
as illegal, illuſtriaus; irregular, inreſiſtible; immenſe, 
tmmoveable; impartial, impertinent, &C. 

9, What is the meaning of inter? 

A. Inter iignihes between; as to intervene, i. e. t1 
come between ; to interrupt, 1. e. te hinder the proceſs of 
any thing, by breaking in upon it. Sometimes it has a 
negative ſenſe ; as 12 mterdift, i. e. to forbid. Some 
words are compounded with enter, which is derived 


from the French prepoſition entre; as enterprize, enter- 


tainment. 

©. What is the meaning of intra? 

A. Intra is a Latin adverb derived from the prepo- 
ſition ira, or perhaps it is the ſame prepoſition ending 
in a difterent letter. - It is never we but in compoſi- 
tion, and always ſignifies in or inte: as to intromit, i. e. 
to ſend in; to introduce, 1. e. to bring in. 

7 What is the meaning of ? 

. Ob commonly fignities again/?; as to :hjef, 1 
al/iruft. Sometimes it ſignifies out; as to obliterate, 
i. e. to blot out, Sometimes b 1s changed into c; as t2 
occur and ſometimes into p; as to 4p. 


5 What is the meaning of per? 7 


Per ſignifies through ; as to perambulate, i. e. 1 
walk through ; ts pervade, 1. e. to paſs through. 
5 What is the meaning of pg? , 
A. Poſt ſignifies after; as poſtſcript, i. e. written 
after ; a poſthumous work, 1. e. a wort publiſhed after the 
author*s death. f 
2. What is the meaning of pre? 
A. Pre comes from the ꝓrepoſition pra, and ſignifies 
6 before; 


b, 
t: 


7 
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befre; as to predict, i. e. to tell before e to prefix, i. e. 
to Face befare , to prejudge, i. e. to judge before. 

9, What is the meaning of preter ? 

Preter ſignifies beſide or contrary to; as preter- 
natural, i. e. contrary to the common courſe of nature. 

2: What is the meaning of pra? 

A. Pra tignifies forth, firward, or beforehand; as 
97 produce, i. e. 10 bring forth; ta proceed, i. e. to go 
forward} to progngſticate, 1. e. ts tell beforehand. 

85 What is the meaning of re? 

Ke ſignifies again or back; as to 7 27%, i. e. fs 
print again; to re-deltver, i. e. to deliver bach; to repay, 
I. e. to 6 back ;, to repuije, 1. e. to beat back. 

55 V hat is the meaning of retro © 

Retro ſignifies backward ; as retrograde, 1. e. going 
backward ; retraſpect, i. e. a laing backward. 

2. What is the meaning of /e? 

Se ſignifies from; as to ſecede, i. e. te withdraw 
from; to 2 I. e. to confine from; to ſeduce, i. e. to 
draw aſide from tuhat is right. 

I What is the meaning of /:/b ? 

Sub ſignifies under; as to ſnbſcribe, i. e. to write 
under; ta ſubject, i. e. to reduce under the dominion 
of another; ta_ ſubſtitute, i. e. ta place in the roam of 
another. | 

9. What is the meaning of ſubten? | 

. Subter likewiſe {ignites under; as ſubterfuge, 
i. e. a flying away in an under-hand manner; an 
evaſion. 

95 What is the meaning of /uper ? 

Super ſignifies vpon, or over and above; as ſuper- 
ficral, i. e. lying on the ſurface; to ſuperadd, 1. e. to add 


ever and above; to ſuperintend, i. e. ts look over, or over- 


} ſee. In ſome words that come from the French it is 


changed into ſur, which has the ſame meaning with ſuper 3 


as tg ſurmunt, to ſurpaſs, to ſurpriſe, ta ſurvive, &c. 


55 What is the meaning of trans © | 
Frans ſignifies &ver or beyond. When joined to 
ſome verbs, it denotes a change of place; as ta tranſ- 
port, i. e. to carry over; to tranſgreſs, i. e. to go beyond; 
to tranſplant, to tranſpoſe, te tranſmit, &c. When 
joined to ſome other verbs, it denotes a change Hape; 

| 48 
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as ty transform, to transfigure. Sometimes it ſignifies 
through ; as tranſparent, i. e. what may be ſeen through, 
Sometimes it ſtrengthens the meaning of the verb; as 
to tranſact. | 


The GREEK PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the! 


Compo/Jition of Engliſh IVards, explained. 


2. What is the meaning of @ or an? 

A. A or an ſignifies privation or negation : as ant- 
malous, i. e. not regular? anonymous, i. e. without a name; 
anarchy, 1. e. want of government. 

725 What is the meaning of amphi? 

. Amphi ſignifies on both ſides, or on either fade; as 
amphibious, i. e. animals that can live both on land and 
in Water. 

Þ What is the meaning of anti? 

Anti ſignifies againſt, or oppoſite to: as antidote, 
i. e. a remedy againſi poiſon; antichriſtian, i. e. oppoſite 
to chrijhanity; anticourtier, i. e. one that oppoſes the 
court. 

2; What is the meaning of hyper ? 

. Hyper ſignifies above or beyond; as Hypercritic, 
i. e. a critic that is nice beyond uſe or reaſon. | 

2 What is the meaning of hypo ? 

Hypo ſignifies under or privately ; as hypocrite, i. e. 


one that in public pretends to great ſanctity, but in private 


is very wicked, 
2. What is the meaning of meta? 
A. Meta, like trans, ſignifies beyond, or change; as 
to metamorphoſe, 1. e. to change from ane ſhape to another. 
I What is the meaning of per: ? 
Peri ſignifies about; as period, i. e. the time in 


A* 


- which any thing turns about, or returns to its former ſtate; - th 


periphery, i. e. the circumference. 
E) hat is the meaning cf /yu? 
. Syn ſignifies with or together ; as ſynonymous, i. e. 
different wards agreeing together in ſenſe, 


CHAP, 
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_ E. 
a Of INTERJECTIONS. 


4-0; W HAT are Lite- Jeetions 
þ AJ. Interjeftinis : re certain P. \rticles, or 


the little imperfect words, that exprets {ome ſudden emotion 
or pathon of the mind; as ab / zh / pl. / 

2: Why are they called Inter] jeftions ® 

I Becauſe they are thrown in between the parts of a 


ag ſentenc e, without making any other alterition in it. 
ud, Ho many kinds of Interjections are there? 
i here are as many kinds of Interjections as there 
are diſterent emotions or paſſions of the mind; ſo that 
* they cannot caſily be reduced to any fixed number. 
7nd 9, How are they divided by Grammarians ? 
A. They are difterently divided by different Gram- 
marians. Perhaps they may be pretty conveniently 
% diſtributed into the following claſſes, viz. 1. Inter- 


fete jections of admiring. 2. Or contempt or averſion. 


thi 3, Of — or exulting. * Ot mirth or joy. Jo 
Of forrow. Oft filence. . Of: Jan gUOT. 8. Or 

a calling to. 

ic What are the — of admiring ? 


Ls! behald! ftrange. 
9. Wnat are the interjections of | contempt or 
e. averlion? 
ale A. Phy! foh ! avaunt! pi ! pſpacy ! pugh ! tut l, tue! 
J V hat are the interjectons of 1:.0utng or exultiug ? 
Heigb ] bhuzza ! 
as . Whit are the interjections of mirth or joy ? 
. . Ha! ha! he! hey! heyday? 
. What are the interjections of ſorrow? | 
ag A. Ab! O! ob! alack! alack-u-day ! aius 1 alas- 
e; - the-day ! 
I W hat are the interjections of ſilence? 
Hijt ! whijt! buſh! mien“ | 
e. 9. What are the interjections of languor ? 
2 Heighb - 
3 What are the interjections of callin ng to ? 
Halla ! foha! ba! hoa hem hee. hip ! 
95 Are not Lee es lometimes uſed as interjeCtions ? 


Ves; as oft! ently / 
P, Heft! ng e 
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CHAP: 
Of CONJUNCTIONS. 


pr, * . 9 
2. W H A'T are Canjunctiaus! ; 


A. Conjunftions are words that Join ty 
gether ſentences, or the different parts of a ſentence, © © 
and ſhew the manner of their dependence upon one 
another: as my brother and ſiſter are gone to ſchiol;, I 

neither ſaw him nor heard him. In theſe ſentences, 
and, neither, and nor, are conjunctions. 
J. How many kinds of Conjunctions are there? 
The manner of claffing them is fomewhat arhi- 6 
trary : they may perhaps be reduced to the following 
neads, viz. Conjunctions copulative; disjunctive ; cau- 


V 


fal, or ſuch as imply a cauſe ; conditional; concellive; P 
and ſuch as imply an inference. th 
55 Which are the conjunctions copulative ? 

. The conjunctions copulative are ad, alſo, like- 8 
wiſe, both, as well as, &c. 

77 Which are the conjunctions disjunctive ? 

Or, nor, either, neither, but, except, than, yet, unliſ, __ 
nevertheleſs, atherwiſe, ſave, ſaving, whether, whether r 
not, &c. 

Which are the conjunctions cauſal, or ſuch as 21 
imply a cauſe ? * 


A. da becauſe, ſeeing, foraſmuch as, ſo, whereas, are 
ce, &c. | 

/ Wich are the conditional conjunctions ? 
. 1f, as, if jo be, that, provided, &c. 

> Which are the conceſſive conjunctions ? ve; 

" Though or thy", although, n:twith/tanding, &c. ö 

8 12 . x as 

Q. Which are the conjunctions that imply an infe- ,, 


rence ? | =. Tiv 
A. Therefore, wherefore, then, &c. ” fro 
I Are not ſome of theſe conjunctions adverbs ? . 
Ves; and the ſenſe only can determine whether * 
they are uſed as conjunCtions or adverbs. {ub 
S$vS$$$0+$000000$00$$0690$09400 rv 
CH AP. XL 9 ah 
Of the DERIVATION #f WORDS. tive 


I O you remember the definition you gave of gr; 
V D Erymology ? 4% 
Yes. 
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A. Yes. 
I Pleaſe to repeat it. 
" Etymology is that part of Grammar, which 
teaches the derivation of one word from another, and 
Y the different methods in which the ſenſe of the fame 
5 word is varied. 
"7 | 5 Etymology then conſiſts of two parts? 
: It docs. 
15 9. Which of theſe parts have you explained? 
A. have explained the fecond. 
; 25 Why have you explained the ſecond before the 
I firſt] 


' A. Becauſe the firſt cannot be underſtood without 
previouſly underſtanding the tecond. 
9, Will it not, therefore, now be proper to explain 
the tecond part of Etymology, or the derivation of one 
word trom another ? 
e. A. It will. | 
9. How then are words derived from one another ? 


5 Words are derived from one another in various 
* 7 ways. 


* 9. Mention a few of them. 
A. 1. Subſtantives are derived from Verbs. 2. Verbs 
are derived from Subſtantives, from Adjectives, and 
ſometimes from other parts of ſpeech. 3. Adjectives 
an are derived from Subttantives. And, 4. Subſtantives 


are derived from Adjectives. | 
2. How are Subſtantives derived from Verbs? 
. I. Subſtantives are derived from Verbs by con- 
verting the preſent tenſe of the Verb into a ſubſtantive : 
as love, drink, a fight, a fright; from the verbs ts love, 
ie to drink, to fight, to fright. 2. Sometimes they are de- 
rived from” the perfect tenſe of the verb; as a rate, 
from ſtruck, the perſect tenſe of the verb 1 ſtrike. 
. The participle preſent is converted into a ſub- 
ther tantive, or at leaſt is conſidered as ſuch; and thete 
_ 3 * the action of the 8 they 2 de- 
rived from; as eving, drinking, ting, frighting, 
» Siriking. And 4. Subſtantives = Saver 3 8 


by adding er to the preſent tenſe, and theſe ſubſtan- 

tives ſignify the agent, or perſon acting; as Hver, 

e of drinker, fighter, frighter, * 
2 


Les. 


2 How 
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2. How arc verbs derived from ſubitantives, adjee- 
tive, and other parts of ſpeech *? 

A. 1. Sometimes tacy are derives from them with. 
out auy change at all: as to fett', to felt, to tele, trom 
tie ſubitanti cs a fatl, jait, tai. ; 75 ee ty te jingle, thy 
Tail, i from the ad ectives V 9, 7 Ge, Mz. and f1 
further, to jorwara, from the ad: erbs unter, fortware, 
2. Sometimes they are formed by 8 * nening the Vowel, 
or totening the conſonant: 4s 79 77, (pronounce 

=") from 00 "je; to g 3 a a, re dez trom 
N to breath from Credth; to fri , from jrioaty, 
And 3 Sometimes they are formed ay Adair 995 elpe- 
cially to adjectives; as 7; #kigtocry, trom Aut; t 
ſtrengthen, from in th, td jet ITO ef; ta VIph 
trom re; eren, tom Wir, 

2. Row are al; .uaves Ccri\ | fron „ ſabttantives ? 

Pa Ac. CULV 25 are derived from fubitantives by adding 
Jy iv, Cit, Ju, j7 Ne, Or leſs. F 

2. What kind of aczectives are derived from ſub- 
ſtantives by ali: g = 

A. AuJeaves of plenty: as. 2ec./t.", beaithy ;, wealth, 

beuithy; Wergit, Wergity; u THY 5 u wust. 
thy: 5 wit, wilty. [: ta: WH AN 2 en in 2 112 f I 
ſtruck of in forming tlie eee: as Lehe, 095 tui 


* 


40n 3 Ser 2 * A. 
3 "I g 
Y. an Po Oyac Are tovrive fr ſab 
VV has Nn Ci Er HIVES are derwed rom lab 


ſrantives by ad: ling ? | 
A. Adjectives of ti-cr:5, the i that is added having 
the 755 ne meatung d be, aid ind geing Oy aA Cour 
traction Or ih as «rr tn, turthlyy bear 5 Hate cen; Mah 
3 5 Tl. 7e. , „e,; 57 $73 « my 5 mt, 407 4, 
dome ales ti 5 Brew;1o for, ned from other adijec- 
tive; in the 1 1 ie mamer: as geo, eee „ enth. 


74. And adverbs of quality, as was ebterve > 
359% arc for: ned trom adjectives by advi.'g the lame 


termination: as Hude, bravely; bit, 55. ; fevih 


fer? fe nw, flawly. | i 
2. \ hat kind of whectives are derived from ab- 
{tat ves by acding 5 © ; TED 

A. Adjetives tf. ac gay tie natter out of wh.ict- 
any tn. 8 made: as %, Alen; bei: 0% beuic hen; birch, 
7. 2 05 en: example, an IA « flick, | i. e: a flic 
Nudiie , at. I. Wh 
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What kind of adje tives are derived from ſub- 
*T- ſtand ves by adding f? 
A. Adjectives 1:gnifying plenty or abundance: as 


is! b . 
le. hope, hopeful 5 jay, jaſul; fruit, fruitful; watch, watch= 


om Ful; brun, brunful; beauty, beautiful; piay, playful. 

, t * % * 8 96 * . tt * 
145 DT. What kind of adjectives are derived irom iub- 
«9 ſtantives by adding /me © 

0. A. Mijectives that likewiſe ſignify plenty or abun- 


„ch dance, but in a leſs degree than thoſe tliat end in y or 
nce fal; jome naving the fame meaning as ſomething, or in 
om eue drgree: as delight, d:lightjane; game, gumeſome 3 
. burden, burd: ſome 3 trouble, troubleſome 3 hand, han 
pe fame ; play, play fome. 

Wy D. Are not ſome of theſe adjeCtives derived from 
ph other adjectives ? 

A. Les, as dark, darkſame ; weary, wear i;ome. 

A: Are not ſome of them alſo derived from verbs? 

ing A. Yes: as to int, ihſome ; to tire, tireſome. 

10 2. What kind of adjectives are derived from ſub- 
4 Ranrives by adding %? 

Tt A. Acjectives of want ; as father, fatherlefs ; mother, 
hr mitherleſs; child, childleſs; worth, worth; name, 


91 nan lfs; blame, blamelcſs. 


EY LY. 1.re not ſome acyectives formed from other ad- 
52 1 . 4 1 : 5 10 * . o . * 

% jesctives, or from ſubſtantives, by adding 1/ to them ? 
TY A. Yes: and theie achectives, when they come from 
4 bh . 


other adjectives, tigniſy a diminution or lefleaing of 
. the quality : as white, whitihh, i. e. ſomewhet white 3 
"ils Gluck, blaciif, i. e. ſomewhat Llack. When they come 
„ trom ſubltamiives, they ſignify likeneſs or tendency 
% to a Character: as child, childiſh; boy, boyiſh; gart, 
%% girly. Some nouns belonging to nations are formed 
Je in the ſame manner; as E; glich, Scottiſh, Iriſh, Spanifh, 
Calky, Dan ich, Swedi/n, Turkiſh, &c. | 


vel L. Are not ſome adjectives formed from ſubſtantives 


am orv-rbs, by adding the termination able? 

vijh . troy are; aad theſe adjectives ſignify capacity: 
5 as en, anſiberulle; remark, remartable; to move, 
0 mivauic; to iniprode, mprovibie. | 

3 S. How arc lub{antives derived from adjectives ? 

NICs: A. Subſtamives are derived from adje<tives by add- 


„„, mg tie termuution neſs as white, whiteneſs 3 blacks 
L 3 blucineſs 5 


/ ii * 
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blackiuchs 5 evt feorjtneſs 3 ſim, fon; hard, hard. ; 
neſs, It, ft. .. f . 

D. Are not ſome ſubſtantives derived from adjectives 
in another manner? 

A. Yes; tome ſubſtantives are derived from adjec- 
tives, by adding % or bt, and making a ſmall change) 
in ſo ge of the letters: as long, length; ſtrong, flrengtb; 
broad, breadth ; wide, width; high, height ; deep, depth; 
tru, truth; warm, warmth; dry, drought. Some ſub- 
itwitives arc formed trom verbs in the {ame manner: as 
to hear, birth; to die, death; to draw, draught ; to fly, 
fiight ; 19 grow, growth ; to ſical, flealth ;, to weigb, weight. 

2. Are there any other ways, beſides thoſe you have 
mentioned, of deriving words from one another ? 

A. Thereare fo many other ways, beſides thoſe I have 
mentioned, of deriving words from one another, that 
it is extremely difficult and almoſt impoſſible to enu- 
merate tem. The primitive words in any language 
are very few: the derivative form by far the greateſt 
number. I ſhall only obſerve here, that ſome ſubſtan- 
tives are derived from other ſubſtantives by adding the 
terminations cod or head, ſhip, ery, wick, rick, dom, ian, 
ment, and age. 

Y What kind of ſubſtantives end in Hd or head? 

A. Subſtantives that ſignify character or quality; as 
brother hond, fiſt:rhio!, manhood, widmuhocd, godbead. 

J: What kind of tubſtantives end in /i 5 

. Subſtantives that ſignify office, e 3 ſtate 
or condition; as ſtewardſhip, lordſhip, kingſh:p, fellow- 
ſhip, partnerſhip, chancellorſpipd. Some ſubſtantiꝭ es in 
/h1p come from adjectives; as hard, har/hrb. 

2. What kind of ſubſtantives end in ery ? 

. Thoſe that ſignify action or habit; as f/avery, 
knavery, foolery, drollery, roguery, prudery, waggery. , 
Some ſubſtantives of this fort come from adjectives ; as 
brave, brar'ery., 

; 9, What «ind of ſubſtantives end in wick, rick, and 
om ? 

A. Thoſe that ſignify juriſdiction or dominion; as 
bailiwick, ſheriffaick, biſhoprick, dukedom, pepedom, , 
kingdom. 

2: What kind of ſubſtantives end in an? 

k I [ A. Sub- 
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A. Subitantives that ſignify profeſſion; as p/y/tcian, 
muſician, logician, mathematician, rhetoriciax. 

D. What kind of ſubſtantives end in -:2xt and age 

* Theſe ſubſtantives come from tne French and 
generally ſignify the act or the habit; as commandment, 
uſage. a 

2. Are not ſome ſubſtantives in ard derived from 
verbs or adjectives? 

A. Yes, and they ſignify character or habit; a5 arunt, 
drunkard ; date, dotard ; wiſe, wizzard ; dull, duidurd. 

2. Are there not tome derivative nouns that end 
in ee? | 

A. Yes: they are of French original, and att 
the poſſeſſor: as grantee, 1. e. ore to whom a grail 14 
made ; leſſee, i. e. one to whom a leaſe is mae; leute, 
1. e. one to whom a legacy is leſt, murtgagee, i. e. o, 
whom a mortgage is given. 

5 Are any of our ſubſtantive nouns diminutives ? 

. Yes; and they are formed by adding the ter- 
minations in, ing, cc>, and the like: as lamb, lamikin z 
man, manikin ; pipe, f'p'in; ge, gin; duck, guct- 
ling; nurſe, nurſling; young, youngling z hill, bilicck ; 
cock, cockerel; pike, picterel; part, parttele; , 
chicken; river, rivulet. In the ſame manner are formed 
patronymicks or ſurnames; as Hall, Hullin, or Hie 
kin, or Hawkins; Will, Wilkins; Thom, Thomkin; Peter, 
Peterkin, or Perkin. | 

9. Are there not ſome Engliſh words derived from 
the Latin ? 

A. "There are a great many Engliſh words derived 
from the Latin, the French, and ſeveral other lan- 
guages ; ſo many indeed, that it is almoſt impoſſible t 
compute their number. And the impoſſibility is the 

reuter, as the French borrow from the Latin, and we 
oth from the Latin and the French; fo that it is dit 
hcult, in many caſes, to ſay whether we borrow frog. 
one or the other. 

©, Give me an example. 

Z. The word grace, for inſtance, is by ſome ſaid t- 
come trom the Latin word gratia; by others, from thc 
French word grace: and it certainly comes more nat. 
rally from the latter tian it does from the former. 

| | E "JO | 2. Wat 
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lieb; feoift, feorftneſs z flat, flowneſs 3 hard, hard- 
neſs ; {:jt, ſoft: V. 1 

9. Are not ſome ſubſtantives derived from adjectives 
in another manner ? 

A. Yes; tome ſubſtantives are derived from adjec- 
tives, by adding th or bt, and making a ſmall change 
in ſo ne of the letters: as long, length; ſtrong, flrength; 
broad, breadth 5 wide, width ; high, height ; deep, depth 


trur, truth; warm, warmth ; dry, drought. Some tub- | 
it arztives arc formed from verbs in the {ſame manner: as 


to hear, birth; to die, death; to draw, wraught ; to fly, 
flight; 19 grow, growth ; to ſical, ſtealth ; to wergh, weight. 

4, Are there any other ways, beſides thoſe you have 
mentioned, of deriving words from one another? | 

A. There are ſo many other ways, beſides thoſe I have 
ment:oned, of deriving words from one another, that 
it is extremely difficult and almoſt impoſſible to enu- | 
merate tnem. The primitive words in any language 
are very few: the derivative form by far the greateſt | 
number. I ſhall only obſerve here, that ſome ſubſtan- 
tives are derived from other ſubſtantives by adding the 
terminations hcod or head, ſhits. ery, wick, rick, dom, ian, 


2—— — — 


ment, and age. b | 
Y What kind of ſubſtantives end in Head or Head? N 
A. Subſtantives that ſignify character or quality; as 

brotherkoad, ſſter hab, manhood, widowhocd,. * 


I: What kind of ſubſtantives end in . 
Subſtantives that ſignify office, employment, ftate 


or condition; as /tewardjhip, lordſhip, kingſhep, fellow- 2 


ſhip, partnerſhip, chancelbr/hih. Some ſubſtantives in 
3 a from 2d} ectives; as hard, harſh», 

Y; What kind of ſubſtantives end in ery | 

. Thoſe that ſignify action or habit; as favery, | 


knavery, foolery, drollery, roguery, prudery, waggery. \. 
Some ſubſtantives of this fort come from adjectives ; as l 


brave, brat'ery. 
9, What «ind of ſubſtantives end in wick, rick, and 
dom? 
A. Thoſe that ſignify juriſdiction or dominion; as 


bailrwick, feriffibict, biſhoprick, dukedom, popedom, , 


kingdom. | 
2: What kind of ſubſtantives end in ian ? 
Oh, A. Sub- 
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A. Subitantives that fignity profeſſion; as pry/ician, 
muſtctan, logician, mathematician, rhctorician, 

2. What kind of ſubſtantives end in -:2zt and age? 

A. Theſe ſubſtantives come from the French, and 
generally fignify the act or the habit; as commandment, 
uſage. | 

2. Are not ſome ſubitantives in «ard derived from 
verbs or adjeQtives ? | 

A. Yes, and they ſignify character or habit; as drunk, 
drunhard ; dote, datard ; wiſe, wizzard; dull, duilard. 

2: Are there not tome derivative nouns that end 
in ee? | 

A. Yes: they are of French original, and ſignify 
the polleſſor: as grantee, i. e. ore to whon a graut 1s 
made; leſſee, i. e. one to whom a leaſe is mate; legatee, 
i. e. one to whom a legacy is leſt, murtgagee, i. e. one to 
whom a mortgage is given. IS 

2. Are any of our ſubſtantive nouns diminutives ? 

A. Yes; and they are formed by adding the ter- 
minations in, ing, cc, and the like: as lamb, lambkin z 
man, manitin; pipe, P; go, gain; duck, duct- 
ling; nurſe, nurfling; young, youngling z bill, billack ; 
cock, cockerel; pike, picterel; part, partieit; chick, 
chicken ; river, riuulet. In the ſame manner are formed 
patronymicks or ſurnames ; as all, Haikin, or Hau- 
kin, or Hawkins; Will, I ilkins; Thom, Thomkin; Peter, 
Peteriin, or Perkin, 

2. Are there not ſome Engliſh words derived from 
the Latin ? | | 

A. There are a great many Engliſh words derived 
from the Latin, the French, and ſeveral other lan- 
guages ; ſo many indeed, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
compute their number. And the impoſſibility is the 
reuter, as the French borrow from the Latin, and we 
oth from the Latin and the French; to that it is dit- 
hcult, in many caſes, to fay whether we borrow from 
one or the other. 

J. Give me an example. | 

A. The word grace, for inſtance, is by ſome ſaid to 
come from the Latin word gratia; by others, from the 
French word 2 and it certainly comes more natu- 


rally from the latter tian it does from the former. 
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S. What are the principal Engliſm Words that come 
from tac Latin 

A. "noir tuat end in nc? or cy, in ty, in ion, in ude, 
1% inn, t, cr r, between two vowels, in ut, in al, 14 
in i Or c45, and ts. 

2 troin waat Latin words do the Engli ones that 
end im gc Or co ne: 

A. From Latin words that end in tia, by changing 

1% into ce Or << as from undantia, comes abundances 
from fęati nta, paticuce; from conftantia, conftancy 3 
from clement ty ci n. 

2 rom what Latin words do the Englich ones that 
en in ty come? 

A. irn Latin words in tas, by changing ts into 
ty : 35 £ ignitas, dirty efquitat, equity 3 equalitas, 
equality; libertus, Lherty; majeſtas, nie ODE 


2 r rom Want Latin words do che tnelifh ones that 


end in 7 5 co. ne? 

A. From Latin we dds in ic, by achling n as actio, 
G ten; additio, de : ſubtractio, ſaltraction; mul- 
tiplicatio, my! (eolication 3. ditto, divifien reductio, re- 
Euftion ; natio, nat; re ld reldeisu; GIN, ꝙpinian. 

D. From what Latin words do tle Engliih ones 
thac cn d 11 262 c 
A. From Latin viords in u, by changing o into e. 

rtitudo, Jortitwuie 38 Fratitt ad IJ Cratituite „ multitudo, 
multita/os al inudo, altitude; ior; S'tudo, {57 vitude. 

8 70 n nat Latin words do the tnglith ones tnat 
end N 12 dome; 

A. hrom Latin words in ids, by throwing away 
US. . AS AC} dus, acid; ECTIUUS acrid; frig gidus, frig 10 14; 
horridu*, Herr; Leid lues, Elacil; putridus, prtrid ; 
rigidus, rigid; timidus, timid; turgtin', tuell. 

2, From what Latin words do the : Engliin ones that 

nd in 2, f, or 7, between two vowels, come ? 

A. Engfith ſubitantives that end in r Ty between 
two vowels come from La in hlt initives in ina or 
1. by changing 4 Into e: as Utichy pin 5 dijc: 'Dline 3 
dos rina, deetrive 5 natura, err j ſta atura, /tature. 
But Fngliia adjectives that end in u, t, or 1, between 
two vowels, come from Latin adjestives in s, by 
changing u into e: as merinus, Marine; terrenus, 

telt; 


LL 
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terrene; politus, %,; compietus, cn te; purus, 
pr : Gb run, felt? 

From wiat Latin words do the Engliſh ones 
that end in xt come? 

A. From Latin words in »s by changing 3 mto 4: 
as di TOWN, 4 Tage; cle gans, Ef 2 nn; Be Sau, Aa- 
gruut; reluctans, roluttart  * deceiis, decent 3 deficlen, 
doficic) i; dehnquem , delrnqrent 

2: rrom what Latin words do the Enolith ones, that 
end und come? 

From Latin words: in is, by throwing awry : 
as equalis, eral; frugalis, frugal; bern. s, „ 
naturalis, watirul; un ;verfalic; Kroer Ul. 

Ws. F rom what Latin words do the En lich ones that 
end in come: 

u. From Latin words in :{/:s, by throwing avray 
as Aprilts, April; civilis, cid. 

A From what Latin worus do the Engliſh ones that 
end in 10 or 945 come ? 

A. From Latin words in f, by throwing out the 
1 Cur! tofus, curieus; gene lu. „ generous; lFori- 
olus, . {aborios; ſtudiolus, /{uctorns 3 inv idioſur, 127 
dious. | 
A From what Latin words do the Engiith ones that 
end in 225 ce? 

A. From Latin words G1 uns, by inferiing a be-ween 


the two us: as aicuus, lues; cotitiguue, c- 
guess; irriguus, irrigu- 5; 
OM; Ma, not ſome of hoe words be derived Hoi the 


ne oy as wel tram die aun! 
yy * ” þ * 2 , > 1 1 "4 * d a % 12 29 * * - ! 
* Y "es * 1921 = ts Ane 11 e UGOCYrIVEe f. 0 7} 15 6 * J 1 
inunediatg-y, Yu from the Latin orig im. ., pd 
indeed they comic WES natura. ly om t. far n 
they do from tie J. er: as nb. CR Farura, e 
come more eatt]- from the Fieac ri, n. [fd 
tue, Wilen are 6 A 5 . 1. IS w 1 12 . 
d: * 7 y 1 Fr, r „„ „5 4* 
9 Il O. 1 LC 44 is \v IL 7 nat ui (8 7 Het *, 
eim CW Nat cas Tere! . 
* _ "Os ' 
L, Are tere not fore Enza wor: 
ſclely from the Frencu, and net : fe. 
A. Les a fan, , ee, 
dance, t die, ta ©: 4% p. n 
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words jardin, jartiere, bouclier, avancer, danſer, aider, 
crier, laider, AC» 

HL. In what manner are Engliſh Verbs derived from 
Latin ones ? 

A. Some are derived from the preſent tenſe, and 
ſome from the ſupine. 

Q.: Mention a few of thoſe that are derived from the 
pretent tenſe. 

A. Toa commend, from commenda; to convince, from 
conuinco; to druide, from divido; te provide, from pro- 
vides; to perſuade, from perſua.leo; to reſide, from reſides; 
to redeem, from redimo ; to repel, from repello, &c. - 

A. Mention a few of thoſe that are derived from 
the ſupine. | 

A. T3 accommodate, from accommodatum ; to enumerate, 
from enumeratum; to exaggerate, from exaggeratumy; to 
tranſlate, from tranſlatum; to conduct, from conduttum ; 


to oppreſs, from oppreſſum, &c. 
REESE 
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2 WE: 5 is Syntax? 


A. Syntax, or, as it is ſometimes called, 
Cinſtructiau, is the right ordering of words in a ſen- 
tene, ſo as to make the meaning clear and diſtinct. 

©. Is that the beſt order of words in a ſentence, 
which makes the meaning moſt clear and diſtinct ? 

A. Certainly. 

9. What is a ſentence ? | 

. A ſentence is a number of words joined together 
in ſuch a manner as to form a complete ſenſe. 

2. How many kinds gf ſentences are there? 

A. T'wo, tunpie and compound, 

£L. What is a imple ſentence ? 


\ 
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A. A fimple ſentence confifts of one nominative 
caſe, and one finite verb: as I read; John write; 
James loves. Or it coun.tts of one nominative caſe, 
one finite verb, and one fubitantive noun, or pro- 
noun, in the oblique or objective caſe: as 1 read @ 
boot; John wrote a letter; Fames loves hin. 

VS. What is a compound ſentence ? 

A. A compound ſentence conſiſts of two or more 
ſimple ſentences joined together by a relative or con- 
junction: as { read a beak which is very entertaining; 
Jahn wrote à letter, which he fent to his father; James 


bobdes him, and is very kind to hiiũ. 


2. Is not Syntax, or Conitruction, commonly di- 

vided into two parts * 
Yes. - 

©, What are they? 

I Concord or agreement, and regimen or govern- 
ment. | | 

A: What is concord or agreement? 

A. Concord or agreement is, when one word agrees 
with another; that is, when it is required to be in the 
like cafe, number, gender, or pcrion. 

A. What is reguuen or government? 

©. Regimen or government is, wi2n one word go- 
verus another; that 15, when it cauſes it to be in ſome 

aſe or mo09. 

9. What is the beſt med od of explaining ſyntax, 
or COnttruction ? | | 

A. Different authors have followed different me- 
thods : the moſt rational one ſeems to be, to take the 
parts of ſpeech in their natural order, and inew tte 
{yntax or Couruction of CaCl, 
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NOUNS), aud PRO UNS. 
2. \ HAT is the conitr::&*-a of t.. e articles? 
: A. 4 or an is pri before nouns in the 
ſungular number only; as a ma, a woman, a child. 
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words jardin, jartiere, bouclier, avancer, danſer, aider, 
crier, * &c. 

2: In what manner are Engliſh Verbs derived from 
Latin ones? 

A. Some are derived from the preſent tenſe, and 
ſome from the tupine. 


Q. Mention a few of thoſe that are derived from the 


preſent tenſe. | 
A. To commend, from commenda; to convince, from 
convinco; to divide, from divido; ta provide, from pro- 
video; to perſuade, from perſua leo; to reſide, from reſideo; 
to redeem, from redimo; to repel, from repello, &c. 
9. Mention a few of thoſe that are derived from 


the ſupine. 


A. To accommodate, from accommodatum ; to enumerate, 
from enumeratum; to exaggerate, from exaggeratums; to 


tranſlate, from tranſlatum; to conduct, from caonductum; 


to oppreſs, from oppreſſum, &c. 
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A. Syntax, or, as it is ſometimes called, 
Cinjtrufion, is the right ordering of words in a ſen- 
tence, ſo as to make the meaning clear and diſtinct. 

©. Is that the belt order of words in a ſentence, 
which makes the meaning moſt clear and diſtinct ? 

A. Certainly. - 

9. What is a ſentence ? 


HAT is Syrtax ? IE 


Lo 


7. A ſentence is a number of words joined together 


in ſuch a manner as to form a complete ſenſe. 
2. How many kinds of ſentences are there? 
A. Fwo, tunple and compound, 
L. What is a limple ſentence ? 2 
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A. A ſimple ſentence conſiſts of one nominative 
caſe, and one finite verb: as I read; fobn wratez 
James loves. Or it conafts of one nominative cafe, 
one finite verb, and one ſubſtantive noun, or pro- 
noun, in the oblique or objective caſe: as J read @ 
book ; Fohn wrote a letter; Fames loves hin. 

HS. What is a compound ſentence ? 

A. A compound ſentence conſiſts of two or more 
ſimple ſentences joined together by a relative or con- 
junction: as { read a beok which is very entertaining; 
John wrote a letter, which he ſent to his father ; James 
loves him, and is very kind to hi. 

Als not Syntax, or Conitruction, commonly di- 
vided into two parts? | 

A. Yes. | 5 

©, What are they? 

. Concord or agreement, and regimen or govern- 
ment. | 

9. What is concord or agreement? 

. Concord or agreement is, when cne word agrees 
with another ; that is, when it 15 required to be in the 
like cate, number, gender, or perſon. 

A. What is regunen or government ? 

©. Regimen or government is, when one word go- 
vers another; that is, when it cauſes it to be in ſome 
aſe or mood. 

9. What is the beſt med: od of explaining ſyntax, 


or coniiruction ? 


A. Different authors have followed different me- 
thods : the mot radonal one ſeemns to be, to take tlie 
arts of ſpecch in their natural order, and ihew the 
ſyntax or colatruction of cach. 
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HAT is the conſtru con of tl. e articles? 
A. A or an is pri before nouns in the 
ſungular number only; as a man, a Woman, à child. 


The 
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The is put before nouns both in the fingular and plural 
number: as the man, e woman, the child; the men, 
the women, the children. 

D: Is not a ſometimes put before nouns in the plu- 
ral number? 

A. Yes, in a few phraſes; but they are rather irre- 
gular: as a few men, a few women. 

9. . hat is the conſtruction of ſubſtantives ? 

. One ſubſtantive is ſometimes added to another in 
the fame caſe, in order more exactly to determine its - 
meaning; as Cato the Genfor, Seneca the Philoſopher, Mil- 
liam the Congueror, King George. Sometimes one Sub- 
ſtantive governs another in the genitive cate : as Pope's 
works, or the 109 of Pope. his genitive is called 
the poileflive cafe, becauſe it always implies poſſeſſion 
or property. 

2. Is not the governing ſubſtantive ſometimes 
omitted? 

A. Yes; as St. Paul's, St. Janmes's; that is, St. 
Pauls church, St. Fames's palace. This omiflion 
occurs frequently in common converſation: as [ called 
at the bookſellers , I have been at my father's or my uncle's : 
that is, I called at the bookſelier's thop; I have been at 
my. father”s, or my uncle's houſe. 

3 What is the conſtruction of adjectives ? 

As adjectives have no variation of gender or num- 
ber, they do not admit of much conſtruction. Some 
pronominal adjectives have a change of number, and 
agree with their ſubſtantives in that particular: as this 
man, that waman ; thrſe men, thoſe women. 

I. In what part of a ſentence is the adjective uſually 
placed ? 

A. Immediately before the ſubſtantive ; as a g994 boy, 
a pretty girl. 

9, I it always fo placed? 

No; it is ſometimes placed after the ſubſtantive, 

©, In wat caſes ? | | 

. 1. When it is emphatical; as Al:»7nder the great, 
Leo the tenth, Heury the bfth. 2. hen a claute of a 
ſentence depends upon it; as 4 man trug to his truft 
feed me with fad convenent ir me. 43, For the take 
of greater harmony; as, O grace divine! 
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9. How is the adjective placed when the verb To be 
comes between it and the ſubitantive ? 

A. It is placed either before or after the ſubſtantive: 
as happy is the man; God is gracious, | | 

9. May not two or more adjectives be joined to one 
ſubitantive ? 

A. Yes; and then they either go before or follow it: 
as a Wiſe, learned, and :945 man; or a man Wife, learn !, 
and pious. Sometimes one or two adjectives go before 
the ſubſtantive, and one follows it: as. a gen, eue 
ling, and a rich; a goodly, partly man, and a corpulent : 
Sha ceſpeare. 2 

3, . not the adjective ſometimes expreſſed, and the 
ſubttantive' omitted? 

A. Yes: as the twelve, that is, Apotles ; the candia, 
the judicious, that is, perſons. 

9, What is the conitruction of the diſtributive pro- 
nonunal adjectives each, every, and cither ? 

A. They are uſed only in the ſingular number; as 
each man, every woman, either of the two, either the man 
or the woman. 

9, What is the conſtruction of Pronouns ? 

A. Pronouns, as was obſerved above (page 24.) are 
divided into four, or rather into five claties, viz. per- 
ſonal, toſſeſſroe, relative, demonſtrative, and di/tributive. 

95 What is the conſtruction of perſonal pronouns ? 

. Perſonal Pronouns, in the nominative caſe, are 
placed before finite verbs; as I read, thou write/t, he 
plays, we run, &c. In the oblique cate, they are 

laced after active or tranſitive verbs: as Jahn ſees me; 
3 hears thee; William loves him, &c. This will 
appear more clearly when we come to ſpeak of the con- 
ſtruction of verbs. 

2. What is the conſtruction of ive pronouns ? - 

A. Polſiffrve Pronouns are real àdjectives, and are 
conſtrued in the ſame manner as adjectives; as my 
book, your pen, his knife, K. The only difference 
is, that when they are ſeparated from their ſubſtantives 
by a verb, or when they are uſed to anſwer a queſtion, 
my becomes mzne ; thy, ine; our, ours; your, yours 3 
ker, hers; their, thairs: as this hat is mine; theſe 

gloves 
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page 2 &.) 

2. hat is the conſtruction of relative pronouns ? 

A. A Relative Pronaum agrees with its antecedent 
(See page 25.) in number and perſon; as I who rea, 
thou who writ, he who draws, we who dance, &c. 

2. Have you any thing elſe to ſay concerning the 
conitruction of relative proiouns ? 

A. Il ho relates to perſons; which, to things; that, 
which 1s a relative as well as 2 demonſtrative pronoun, 
relates both to perions and titings. bat includes 
both the antecedent and the relauve; as, Thrs is what 
I expetied ; that is, the thing which I expected. VV hat 
farther regards the conſtruction of relative pronouns, 
will be explained when we come to ſpeak of the con- 
ſtruction of verbs. 

. What is the conſtruction of deminſtrative and 
diftributivs pronouns ? 

A. Demonj/tratrve and arſtributive pronouns are real 
adjectives, and the manacr of conſtruing them we have 
ſhewn in ſpeabing of the conſtruction of adjectives, 
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SD. HAT is the conſtruction of Verbs? 
| A. A verb agrecs with its nominative caſe, 
in number and pcrien; as I write, tha: art taught, the 
ſhip ſails, we fing, &c. | 

S. How is the nc.ainative caſe known? 

Pa By aſking the qu ition who or 244t? as, in the 
above examples, 1/9 writes? I. Ih is tavugat? 
Thou. What Fils? Toe ſbib. 1} ho ſings? N. I, than, 
the hib, we, theres. (2, pre the noininative Cates to the 
verbs writs, are tat i, Aug. 

D. Where is the nr. timhyc caſe uſually placed 

7. It is ulially placed before the verb; I read, he 
walks, WC run, &. 

2: Is it ever placed after the verb? 


A, It 


ghves are yours. IVhyſe cap is this? It is mine. (See 


WW,” 
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A. It is ſometimes placed after the verb, and ſome- 
times between the verb and the auxiliary. 
V When is it fo placed? 

1. When a queition is aſked ; as, Say you ſo ? 
Did Cæſar conquer the Gauls? 2. When a command 
is given, or a With exprefied; as Gs, thou trifler ; 
Long live the King! May you be happy. 3. When a 
ſuppolition is made without the comunchon ½; as, 
Mere | as rich as you, I wouid certainly affiſt him; Had 
I known it, I would have tal you. 4. When a neuter 
verb is uſed : as, In this houſe lived your great grand- 
father; faid I; ſuid he. And, 5. When the neuter or 
pathve verb 1s preceded by the adverbs here, there, then, 
thence, bence, thus, &c. as, Here have | been this hour 
and upwards; There were more men than women; 
Then cometh the end; Thence flow all the calamities of 
this life; Hence proceeas his atiger ; Thus was fulſilled 


- the prophecy. 


9. It two or more ſubſtantives ſingular, joined to- 
gether by a conjunction, be the nominative to a verb, 
in wit number muft the verb be put? 

A. In tne plural number: as, my father and mother 
are at heme; my brother, ſiſter, and. couſin, are gone ta 
fehool. © 

2 When a noun implying number, or a multi- 
tude, is the nominative to the verb, in what number 
muſt * verb be; 

A. It may be either in the ſingular or plural number: 
as, The army is well diſciplined; The people are highly 
diſjatrsfied. 

2, May not the relative be the nominative to the 
verb? | 

A. Yes, if no other norainative comes between them : 
as The inter who taught nie. a 

2: But if a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, iu what cate mult the relative be ? 

A. In that cate which the verb governs, that is, in 
the oblique caſe; as Ihe man whom / ſaw; The woman 
whom 7 met, | 

2. May not a verb in the infinitive mood, or the 
elaule of a ſentence, be the nominative to a verb gf v 
| Les: 
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A. Yes: as, To play 15 7 caſeut, but to ſtudy 
rudent; To riſe eurly, and go to ved betimer, 5 
ir the health. 

9D. May not one verb govern ancther in the infi— 
nitive mood ? 

A. It may: as, Ihe to ride; He ch59/:s to walk. 

&, May not an adjestive licewite govern a verb in! 
the infinitive mood ? | 

A. Yes: as, Fit to command; re«4y to obey. 

©. What caſe comes after neuter or pathvye verbs? 

1. The nominative caſe: as, It was I, and nt he, 
that did it; I am he that liveth, aud Was dead, 
is efterned an elegant writer. 

9. Does not the oblique caſe ſometimes come aiter 
theſe verbs? 

A. It does frequently, but not very grammatically ; 
as, II ho is there? It is me. 

9, What cate comes after active or tranſitive verbs ? 

. The oblique caſe only: as, Io will obl:;ge me; 
he loves her; ſhe eftcems him; he praijed us; he blamed. 


a” 


2: What is the conſtruction of Parti; los ? 

A. Participles are ſometimes contidere as adjeQives, 
and then they are conſtrued as fuch ; as, a learned man, 
a charming woman. | 

2. How are they conſtrued, when they are not con- 
ſidered as adjectives ? | 

A. The participle preſent, with the verb To be, ſup- 
plies the place of the active verb through all its mods 
and tenſes; and vrhen it comes from a tramitive verb, 
it takes the oblique caſe after it: as, He i hearing me; 
He was teaching her; He has been praiſing hin; He had 
been blaming us. 

2. How is the participle perfect or pult conſtrued, 
when it in not conlidered as an adjective ? 

Ine participle perſect or 
be, forms the paſſive voice; as, 
J have been laue, NC. 

2: Is not. the pas :ciple preſent ſometimes changed 
int, a fubſtantive noun * 

A. It is, and tnen it bas the article before it, and 
the prepolition / after it: as, 


* 


ait, with the verb To 
m loved, I was laura 


2 0 10e precepts 7 


rel 
in 
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religion, by the obſerving of which, gen may be ha 
in this life, and in that which is to cons: 1. 


E 


Thh CONSTRUCTION ADVERBS, 
PREPOSITIONS, INTERJECTLONS; 
ad CONJUNCTIONS. 


9. \ HAT is the con{truttion of Adverbs? 

AJ. A verls have no concord nor regi- 
men, that is, they neither agree wita, nor govern any 
cther words. The only point to be determined with 
ezard to their con{tru-tion is, in what part of a ſen- 
tence they ought to be laced. | 

2: In what | art of a ſentence, then, ought adverbs 
to be placed ? 

A. They ought to be placed near thoſe words to 
which they relate. | 

9. Can you give no particular rule? : 

A. They are generally placed, 1. Before adjectves : 
as, He is a very good ſcholur; He is a very benen mane 
2. After neuter verbs: as, Ile wales flowly ; {He runs 
iwiftly. 3. After the oblique caſe iollowing an active 
vero: as, He puniſhed him ſeverely; He projet her 
highly. 4. Between the auxiliary ani the verb: as 1 
was tenderly educated ; Þ[ was caretully imn/fruttod, 

©. What is the conſtruction of Prepj/itiors © 

A. Prepoſitions take the ovlicue cale after them; as, 
F me; to him; with her; nue; by them. | 

O. In what part of a ſen:ence is the prepoſition 
placed? | | 

A. It is placed beſore the oblique caſe, as in the 
above examcles. ; | 

2, Is it always fo placed? 

No; waen it governs the relative, it is ſometimes 
placed differently. | 
D. Where is it then placed? 

A. The relative is always placed before the verb; 
the prepolition is ſometimes placed atter it: as, That 

| iS 
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is the man whom I ſpoke ta yeſterday; This is the by 
whom I talked wich. Wie have nov taken notice of tie | 


great evils which you are come to reſcue us from. Audiſon. 
2. Are not the prepotitions 1 and for ſometimes 


omitted? 
A. Yes: as, reach me a pen, 1. e. to me; buy me 4 


book, i. e. for me; give every man his due, i. e. to every ' 


. Man. 


omitted before tome nouns ? 


A. Yes, before nouns expreſſing time: as, 4½% even. 
ing; this morning; next week : that is, an laſt evening ; | 


an this morning; in or duriu next weck. 
2. What 1+ tnc conſtruct ici of /uterjections © 


As Interjections are only certain particles, or little 


indeclinable words, tuat are iarown in between the 
different parts of a fentence, they have not properly 
any conſtruction; that is, they neitner agree with, nor 
govern any other words. 

What is the conſtruction o Conjunttions ? 


» Conunttions couple lixe cales together: as, hr 


and I will dine at hame. Here ine conjunction and 


couples he and I together in tie nominative caſe. We 


muſt not fay, he and we will dine at home. He taught 
him and her to write. Here the conjunction and cou- 
ples him and ber together in the oblique caſe. We 
mutt not ſay, He taught him and he to write. | 


Q. Have you any thing elſe to obſerve with regard to 


the conſtruction of conjunctions ? 


A. Lhe conditional or hypothetical conjunctions, 7, | 
though, unleſs, except, whether, SC. take the ſubjunc- | 


tive mood after them, when the ſenſe is doubtful or 
uncertain: as, If there be any thing, which makes ha- 
man nature appear ridiculous—it is pride. Guardian. 


If it be true, that thiſe perſons are the happieſt, who | 


have the fewejt wants. The World. Though be live 
a thouſand years. Eccleſiaſtes. Except the Lord build 
the houſe, they labour in vain that build it. Pſalms. 
Whether it were po/fibe, that a man ſhould be weary of 
a fortunate and healthy courſ. of life? Guardian. 


A. What mood do theſe conjuncltions take after them, 


when the ſenſe is fixed and determined? 
. The 


Q. Is not the prepoſition ix, on, or during, likewiſe 


- 
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boy A. The indicative mood: as Thovgh the danger of 
je | dilappointment is always in proportion to the height of ex- 
mn. pedtation. Adventurer. 
16s 2. Do not theſe conjunctions ſometime take the in- 
dicative mood after them, even when the ſenſe is 
4 F doubtful or uncertain? 
ery * A. They ſometimes take either the indicative or ſub- 
| junctive mood indifferently, and ſometimes even in the 
ilk fame ſentence: as, If pain comes into à heart, he is 
quickly fallawed by pleaſure; and if e enter, yor 
may be ſure pain is not far off. Spectator. 
g 2: Is not the conjunction T hat ſometimes under- 
der{tood ? | 
| A. Yes: as, I beg you would ſpeak to him, 1. e. I beg 
tle that you world ſpeak to him: Take care you de not forget 
he it; i.e. Take care that you do not forget it. 
ly 9. Do che above obſervations contain all the rules of 
or ſyntax? 
| A. They do: but there are many exceptions from 
' theſe rules, ſome of which I have already noted, and 
he others of them, I am told, are at preſent above my 
nd comprcehenſton. 


/e ©. You are right: many of theſe exceptions are at 
bt preſent above your comprehenſion. I ſhall theretore 
1- throw them together, in the form of remarks, to be 


ſe conſulted by you afterwards, when you arrive at greater 
maturity of judgment. 


EE: CHA EF ͥ — 


8 ADDITIONAL REMARKS, 

: For the uſe of thoſe who have made ſome further progreſs 
4 in the ſtudy of Grammar. 

V Of the ARTICLE. 


1 H E article a is ſometimes put for every: as, A 
. man worth frve hundred a year, i. e. every year. 
The article the is ſometimes joined to adverbs in the 

| comparative | 
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comparative and ſuperlative degree: as, The more 1 
know your brother, the more 1 efteem him. I lite tis he 
molt of any. ? 


Of SUBSTANTIVES. 


Some ſubſtantives in the fingular number feem to be 
uſed in the plural: as, Twenty pound, thirty fla, fifty 
head of cattle, theſe kind of things. On the contraty, 
ſome ſubſtantives in the plural number feem to TE uled 
in the ſingular ; as this news, this means. 


of ADJECTIVES. --: 


Some Adjectives (ſee page 63.) are uſed as 1lverhs; 
as extreme call, exceſſive hot, exceeding Hu. | he 
adjective enough ſeems to have a plural number; as, 
There are baoxs enow. 


Of PRONOUNS. 


The Pronoun ye, which is in the nominative cate, is 
ſometimes uſed for yu in the oblique caſt; as, 
Fain pemp and glory of this werld, JI 5:tz ye; 


Saake!near. | 


On the other hand, Fim/.f and themſeives, which are | 
in the oblique caſe, are toinctimes uſed in the nomi- 
native: 2s, He di it himſelf; Th themſelves ere 
it. Theſe ſeem co have cons in place of hi fe, and 
their ſelves, which were formerly in ue. | 

Ii hich is ſometimes uſed for 4:59: as, Our father, | 
which art in heaven; inftead oh Cir father, who ert 


* * = a * * 
in heaven. t/nich, howeret, is ſometimes applied to 
Ee a writ © fo mn 3 3 
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relative is ſometimes omitted: as, 
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It | 
10 Wis ſprung from kings ball know leſs joy than J. 


4 Tope. 


That is, He or they who ſprung from kings, Sc. 


7y ff VERBS ad PARTICIPLES. 


It was faid above, that when a nominitive comes 
> between the relative and the verb, the relative muſt be 
put in the oblique caſe, but this rule is not always ob- 
ſerved: the relative is ſometimes put in the nominative 
caſe: as, Who d you fee? Inſtead of, Whom dtd yore 
| fer? ho did you find at name? L. tcad of, W hom 
| aid you find at von! sf 
* When a veto has two or more ſubſtantives fingular 
| for its nominative, it is not always put in the plural 


number, but it is ſometimes put in the fingular, and 
| agrees with the ſubſtantive that is neut to it, as S 

13 and fall, 605 { a mafs of in, is ext to bear than a mun 
| witurut WHT Paris Ecelefialticus. 


| The infinitive mood is ſometimes ned independently 

of tlie reſt of the ſentence, and has the ſame nicaning 

zs the ſubjunctive mood with the conjunct:'ve that? 78, 
res To teil you the truth, I never inguired; that is, I tat I 
i. may tel}, &c. | 
ed | The achve participle is ſometimes uſed in a pave 
nd ſenſe: as, 

| PlI teach you all what's owing te your Queen. 

5, Dryden. 
On the contrary, the paſſive participle is fomet:mcs 
2 uk in an active ſenſe: as, { un miſtaken; that is, J am 
'F miltaking, or 1 miſtake. In a few paſſive participles 
the f nal is ſometimes dropped: as The hoe is ſituate 
on i ground; that is, ſituated. : : 

A iutantive and a participle may be joined together 
without ary dependence upon the reſt ot the tentence. 
This is termed the abſolute caſe, and is equivalent to 
what, in Latin, is called the ablative abiolute: as, 
Mio when all the people were baptized, it cone ts paſs, 
that, Ic. us allo being baptized and praying, te Peatens 
„ Were 9pened, Luke ili. 21. 07 
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Of ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, INTER. 
"TEC TIONS, and CONJUNCTIONS. 


which they are intended to qualify or affect: as, if! 
meant to ſay, that I faw nobody but your brother, I 
ſhould place the words thus: I jaw only your brother, 


But if I meant to fay, that I ſaw your brother, without 


ſpeaking to him, I ſhould place them thus: / only aw | Cal 


your brother, 


Two negatives make a poſitive, or an affirmative : as 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, ar their fierce pains not feel. 
Iilton. 

That is, they did perceive, and did feel. Nor never, 
therefore, ſeems to be an improper expreſſion, when 
we mean to deny; nor cver is much better, and leſs 
equivocal, 

The adverb where frequently ſupplies the place of 
the relative which, and the prepoſition in? as, The chief 
object of Eſſex's ambition was ta return to the ſtation of 
Lord Lieutenant, where he had behaved with hanour 
and integrity. Hume's Hiſtory. That is, in which he 
had behaved, &c. The convention annexed to this ſet- 
tlement of the crawn, a declaration of rights, where all 
the points, which had, of late years, been diſputed be- 
tween king and en were ffnally determined. Ibid. 
That is, zu which all the points, &c. 

A Prepoſition does not always govern the oblique 
Cafe : as, Who is this for * Inttead of, Whom #s this 
for ? Who did you give it to? Inſtead of, Whom did 
you give it to? 

Some interjections take the oblique caſe after them : 
as Ah me! Mis me! © well is thee | Pſalm cxxvii. 2. 
FW! is him, that dwelleth with a "_ of underſtanding. 

ell is him that hath found prudence. Eccleſiaſticus 
XXV. 8, 9. 5 

The 3 than governs the relative 20% in 
the oblique caſe, as, e 

— Fleet-diteh 

The king of dykes ! than whom no fluice of mud, 
IFith deeper ſable, blats the filver flood. 

Pope's Dunciad. 1 
3 t 
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Adverbs ought to be placed next to the words, 
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It alſo couples like caſes: as, Thou art aller than I; 
i.e. than 1 am. Here than couples Thou and J in the 
nominative caſe, Du think him better than me; i. e. 
than you think me. Here than couples him and me in 
the oblique caſe. Sometimes, however, it governs 
perſonal pronouns in the oblique cafe: as He is 
younger than her, Here than governs her in the oblique 


ccc 
6 


Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


9. TS there any thing elſe neceſſary for under- 
{tanding the rules of Syntax ? 
A. It is neceſlary for this purpoſe to underſtand gram- 
matical Figures. 
95 How many kinds of grammatical figures are there? 
Two; ſuch as affect letters or ſyllables, and ſuch 
as affect words. | 
9. What are the grammatical figures that affect 
letters or ſyllables ? | 
A. The Aphæreſis, the Syncope, and the Apocope. 
85 What do mean by an Aphæreſis? 
An Aphereſfis is, when a letter or ſyllable is 


omitted at the beginning. of a word: as 'i, for it is; 


'twas, for it was ; *twere, for it were. 
* What do you mean by a Syncope? 

A Syncope is when a letter or ſyllable is left out in 
the middle of a word; as e'er for ever; ne er for never; 
wou'd for would. | 

I What do you mean by a Apocope? N 

An Apocope is when a letter or ſyllable is cut off 
2 * end o& a word: as %, for though ; thro", for 
through. 

9. What are the ' grammatical figures that affect 
words ! : 

A. There is only one grammatical figure that affects 
words, and it is called an Ellipſis. 


9. What do you mean by an Ellipſis? 
A. An 
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A. An Eilivjis is when a word is left out, that is | 
neceſtary to mak» the conſtruction complete : as, I by | 


you would come, tor I beg that you would come; 1 roſe at 
Jrve, tor I re at five o'clock, or rather at five of the 
clock. 


ee : , , 


E 


SYNTAX ENENMPLEFILED, 


2. \ RAT is the beſt method of underſtanding 
Syntax? 


that are laid Cown above. 

2. Is tacre no other method? 

A. Yes; we ſhould enderonur to underſtand the 
conſtruction cf every part of ſpcech we mect with in 
reading, which w:!} wprove us not only in {yntax, but 
ety mou gv. 

. ill it not be proper to give ſome examples for 
this purpoſe? 

. It vill; and I ſhall ſubjoin here 


A few EXAMPLES of GRAMMATICAL 
- CONSTRUCTION, in which the parts of ſpecch 
are carefully explained. 


EXAMPLE l. 
The Apoſtles Creed. 


[ believe in God, the Father almighty, maker of 
heaven and curth. . 

[ is a perional pronoun, firſt perſon, fingular 
number. Beli-ve, an active verb, indicative mood, 
preſent tenie, firſt perſon. fingular, agreeing with its 
nominative J. In a prepoſition. God. a tubitantive 
noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by . 
The, the definite article. Father, a ſubſtantive noun, 
ſingulur number, oblique caſe, agreeing with Gad 
Almizhty, a compound adjective, made up of all and 


A. The beſt method ſeems to be to ſtudy the rules 


might), 
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mighty, agreeing with Father. Maker, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number,” oblique cate, agreeing with 
God or Father. Of, a prepoſition. Hagen, a ſub- 
{tantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 
by of. And, a conjunction. Earth, a tubitantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, and coupled to 
heaven by the conjunction pert | 


And in Jeſus Chriſt, his only Son our Lord. 


And, as before. In, as before. Feſus, a proper ſub- 
ſtantive noun, or proper name, in the oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepotition in. Chriſt, the fame, 
agreeing with Feſus. Hts, a poſſeſſive pronoun, third 
perſon t1ngular, maſculine gender, agreeing with Sen. 
Only, an adjective: it is trequently an adverb. Sor, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, 
agreeing with Feſus. Our, a poſſeſſive pronoun, firſt 
perſon plural, oblique caſe, agreeing with Lord. Lord, 
a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique cate, 


agreeing with Feſus Chri/? and Son. 


Who was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of 
the Virgin Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucihed, dead and buried. 


Abo, a relative pronoun, in the third perſon ſin- 


gular, agreeing with the antecedent £514, and ferving 


as a nominative to the verb was corceived, as there 1s 
no nominative between them. Mus concerved, a pathve 
verb, indicative mood, preter-imperfect tenſe, third 
pe on ſingular, agreeing with its nominative 20/9. 

„a prepoſition. The, as before. Holy, an adjective. 

hiſt, a ſubſtantive, ſingular number, oblique cate, 
governed by the prepolition by, Born, the participle 
paſſive of the irregular verb to bear. Of, as before. 
The, as before. Virgin, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular 
number, oblique cate, governed by of. Mary, the 

e, or a proper name, agreeing with Tin. Super 


a neuter verb, indicative mood, pretcr-ive: tect tenſe, 


third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nom: native 
who; for who is the nominative to all the verbs in this 
ſentence. Under, a prepoſition. Pontius Pate, p. 
per ſubſtantive nouns, or Proper names, in the oblig is 

| Cale 
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caſe, governed by wun/er. Was crucified, a paſſive verb, 
indicative mood, preter-impertect tenſe, third perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its nominative whoa, Dead, 
an adjective. Au, as before. Buried, the participle 
palli ve of the verb to bury. * 


He deſcended into hell: the third day he roſe again 
from the dead. | 


H, a perſona] pronoun, third perſon ſingular, maſ- 


* 


| 


culine gender, nominative Cafe, ſupplying tne place of 


Tejas. Deſeended, a neuter verb, indicative mood, 
preter-impertect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing 
with its nominative he. Inte, a prepot:tion. Hell, a 


ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, go- 


verned by into. Tir, as before. Third, an adjective, 


and an ordinal mumber, as three is a Cardinal number, 
Day, a ſubſtantive. The third day anſwers to the quet- 
tion when * as, when did he riſe ® The third day, i. e. in or 
on the third day. The prepoſition in or an, therefore, 
ſeems to be underſtood. He, as before. Roje, a neuter 
irregular verb, indicative mood, preter-imperfect tenſe, 
third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative he, 
Again, an adverb of time. From, a prepoſition. The, 
as before. Dead, an adjective: the ſubſtantive, perſons, 
is under{tood. 


He aſcended into heaven; and fitteth at the right 


hand of God the Father almighty : from tacnce he 
tha!l come to judge the quick and the dead. 


He, as before. Ajcended, a neuter verb, indicative 
mood, preter-impertect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing wich its nominative he. Juto, as before. 
Heaven, as before, governed by into. And, as before. 
Sitteth, a neuter verb, indicative mood, preſent tente, 
third perſon fingular. On, a prepofition. The, as be- 
fore, Right, an adjective. Hand, a ſubſtantive, fin- 


gular number, oblicue caſe, governed by the prepo- 


tition oz. Of, as bemre. Gods as before, governed by 
of. The Father iini, as before. From, as betore. 
Thecnce, an adverb of place. He, as before. Shall come, 
a Huter verb, indicative mood, future- imperfect tenſe, 
thicd perſon ſingular, agrecing with its nominative _ 
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Toa judge, an active verb, infinitive mood, preſent 
tenſc. The, as before. ict, an adjective: the word 
mea or fpcrſons, is underitood. And, as before. The 
Dead, as bciore. | * 
believe in the holy gholt ; the holy catholic church; 
the communion of faints; the forgiveneſs of fins; the 
reſurrection of the body; and the lite everlaſting. Amen. 
believe in the holy ghoſt, as before. The holy, as be- 
fore. Catholic, an adjective. Church, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
prepoſition zz. The, as before. Communion, a ſub- 
{tantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 
by the prepoſition in. Of, as before. Saints, a ſub- 
itant!ve noun, plural number, oblique caſe, governed 
Firgrveneſs, a 
ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, go- 
verncd by the prepoſition in. Of, as before. Sins, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, plural number, oblique cafe, governed 
by the prepoſtion of. The, as before. Reſurrettion, a 
ſubſtantive ben tingular number, oblique caſe, go- 
verned by the prepoſition in. Of the, as before. Beoay, 
a ſub{tantive noun, ſingular number, oblique calc, 
governed by of. Aud the, as before. Life, a ſubſtan- 
tiwe noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed by 
the prepotition 22. Everlaſting, an adjective, com- 
—__ of the adverb ever, and the participle /a/ting, 
and agreeing with the ſubſtantive Life. Amen, a word 
iignifying / be it!] or ſ% it is. It is originally Hebrew, 
but is uſcd in molt languages. 
| ExamPLE II. 
Part of the Tenth Chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon. 


1. The Proverbs of Solomon. A wiſe fon maketh 
2 glad father; but a fooliſh fon is the heavineſs of his 
mother, | 

The, the definite article. Proverbs, a ſubſtantive 
noun, plural number, nominative caſe. Of, a prepo- 
tion. Salomon, a proper ſubſtantive noun, or proper 
name, fingular number, oblique cafe, governed by the 
prepoſition ; or of $9/amon may be confidered as the 
ive cate, governed by the preceding fubtanrive 

rover. A, the indefinite article. JF ye, an odjeo- 

2 tive 
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tive. Son, a ſubſtantive, ſingular number, nominative 


' 


caſe. Maketh, an active verb, indicative mood, pre- 
ſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its | 


nominative Sen. A, as before. Glad, an adjective, 
Father, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique 
caſe, governed by the verb maketh. But, a conjunc. 
tion disjunctive. 4, as before. Foaliſb, an adjective, 
Son, as before. Hs, the irregular neuter verb to be, in- 
dicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, 
agreeing with its nominative . The, as before. 
Heavin:ſs, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, no- 
minative caſe, following the verb zs. Oy, as before, 
His, a poſſeſſive pronoun, third perſon ſingular, mal- 
culine gender. ther, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition of. 


2. Treaſures of wickedneſs profit nothing: but righ- 
teouſneſs delivereth from death. 


Treaſures, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, nomi- 
native caſe. Of, as before. IFickedneſs, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed by 9. 
Prafit, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 
third perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative trea- 
ures. Nothing, a word compounded of the adverb 25 
and the ſubſtantive thing : it is here uſed as an adverb, 
but is more commonly a ſubſtantive. But, as before, 


Righteouſneſs, - a fubſtantive noun, fingular number, | 
nominative caſe. Delivereth, an active verb, indica | 


tive mood, preſent tenſe, third perfon ſingular, agree- 
ing with its nominative r:ghteouſneſs. From, a prepo- 
ſition. Death, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition from. 


3. The Lord will not ſuffer the ſoul of the righ- | - 


teous to famiſh, but he caſteth away the ſubſtance of 
the wicked. 


The, as before. Lord, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, nominative caſe. III ſuffer, an active verb 


* 
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indicative mood, future imperfect tenſe, third perſon, 

ſingular, formed by the auxiliary will, and the prin- 

cipal verb ſuffer, and agreeing with its nominative 

Lord. Net, an adverb, placed between the _— 
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and the verb, according to the rule given before. The, 
as before. Soul, , fubitantive noun, fingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the active verb ſuffer. Of 
the, as before. Righteous, an adjective: the word per- 


ſon, or perſons, is underitood, aud omitted by an ellipſis. 


To famih, a neuter verb, infinitive mood, preſent tenſe : 
this verb is more commonly active, But, as before. 
He, a perſonal pronoun, maſculine gender, ſingular 
number, third perfon, nominative calc. Caſteth, an 
active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, tnird per- 
ſon fingular, agreeing with its nominative he. Away, 
an adverb. The, as before. Subſtance, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
verb cafteth, Of the, as before. Micſted, an adjec- 
tive: tne word pern, or perſons, is underſtood, and 
omitted by an ellipſis. 


4. He becometh poor that dealeth with a lack hand: 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 


He, as before. Becameth, a neuter verb, indicative 
mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular,. agreeing 
with its nominative be : this verb is ſometimes active. 
Poor, an adjective, agreeing with the pronoun he. 
That, is here uſed as a relative pronoun, for who, and 
agrees with its antecedent, he, in the third perſon fin- 
gular. Dealeth, a neuter verb, indicative mood, pre- 
lent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its 
nominative that : this verb is tometimes active. Mith, 
a prepoſition. A, as before. Sach, an adjective. 
Hand, a ſubſtantive, iingular number, oblique caſe, _ 
governed by the prepohtion with, But the, as before. 
Hand, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, nomina- 
tive caſe. Of the, as before. Diligent, an adjective : 
the word man, or perſon, is underitood. Afateth, as 
before, agreeing with its nominative hand. Rich, an 
adjective, 


5. He that gathereth in ſummer is a wife ſon : but he 
that fleepeth in harveſt, is a ſon that cauſerh ſhame. 

He, as before. That, as before. Gathereth, an ac- 
tive verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon 
lngular, agreeing with the relative that, as its nomi- 

3 native. 
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native. I, a prepoſition. Summer, a ſubſtantire 
noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed by the 
prepoſition in. Is, as before. A wi n, as before. 
But he that, as betore. Sleepeth, a neuter verb, indi- 
cative mood, prefent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with the relative that, as its nominative. In, 
as before. Harveſt, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular num- 
ber, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition 1. Is & 
ſon, as before. That, as before. Cunſeth, an active 
verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſin- 
gular, agreeing with the relative that, us its nomina- 
tive. Shame, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the verb cauſeth. 


6. Bleſſings are upon the head of the juſt : but vio- 
lence covereth the mouth of the wicked. 


Bleſſings, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, nomi- 
native caſe, Are, the irregular neuter verb 12 be, in- 
Jicative mood, preſent tenfe, third perſon plural, agree- 
ing with its nominative Biſings. Upon, a prepoſition. 
The, as before. Fead, a fubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, oblique cafe, governed by the prepolition n. 
The, as before. Juſi, an adjective : the word perſon, 
or perſons, is underſtood. But, as before. Violence, a 
ſubitantive noun, ſin gular number, nominative caſe. 
Cverecth, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 
third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative 
Violence. The, as before. Mouth, a ſubſtantive noun, 
fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the verb 
covereth, Of the wicked, as before. 


ExamPLE III. 
The Occonomy of Human Life : Part IV. Section III. 


From the creatures of God let man learn wiſdom, 
and apply to himſelf the inſtruction they give. 


From, a prepolition. The, the definite article. Crea- 
tures, a fubilitantive noun, plural number, obi:que 
caſe, governed by the prepoſition from. Of, a prepo- 
ſition. God, a fubſtantive noun, {:ngular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the prepot:tion 7. Let, 
an imperfect verb, uſed in forming the imperative 
| mood. 
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mood. Ian, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the verb let. Learn, or ra- 
ther Let man learn, an active verb, imperative mood, 
third perſon fingular. Viſem, a ſubſtantive noun, 
lingular number, oblique cafe, governed by the verb 
larn. And, a conjunction. Apply, an active verb, 
imperative mood, third perſon ſingular: the words 
let man, or let him, are underſtood, but omitted by an 
elipſis. To, a prepolition. Fimpeif, the perſonal pro- 
noun him, with ſelf added to it, third perſon fin- 
gular, maſculine gender, oblique cafe, governed by 
tne prepolition ts. The, as before. Inſtruction, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, iingular number, oblique caſe, governed 
by the verb apply. They, a perſonal pronoun, neuter 
gender, third perion plural, nominative cate : it ſup- 
ples the place of Creatures. Give, an active verb, 
indicative mood, prefent tenſe, third perfon plural, 
agreeing with its nominative they. The relative which 
is omitted, by an elligſis, between the words ixſtruction 
and they : for the ſentence, if complete, would run thus; 
the inſtruction which they give. 


Go to the deſart, my ſon, obſerve the young ſtork 
of the wilderneſs, let him ſpeak to thy heart; he bear- 
eth on his wings his aged ſire, he lodgeth him in fatety, 
and ſupplieth him with food. 


Go, a neuter verb, imperative mood, ſecond perſon 
ſingular : the nominative Theu is omitted by an elligſis. 
To, as before. The, as before. Deſart, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
prepoſition ta: it is ſometimes an adjective. A, a 
poſt-thve pronoun, firſt perſon ſingular. Son, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, fingular number, nominative cafe, 
which is here the tame with what the Latins call the 
vocative caſe, that ie, the caſe of calling to, or ad- 
drefling. Obſerve, an active verb, imperative mood, 
fecond perſon fingular : the nominative thou is under- 
ſtood. The, as before. Young, an adjective. Stork, 
2 ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the verb obſerve. Of, as before. The, as 
before, J#/{{derneſs, a tubſtantive noun, fingular num 
ber, oblique caſe, n by the prepoſition of: Le 
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be ford. Him, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon : 
Ange, malcutine gender, oblique caſe, governed by | 


: 


te rerh tet. Speak, or rather, let him ſpeck, a neuter 
Nen imperative mood, third. perſon ſingular: this | 
den is ſometimes active. To, as before. Thy, a poſ- 

„ d nronouys fecond perſon fingular. Heut, a fub- 
et. tied ian, itnguiar number, oblique caſe, governed 
vy ce mr Mition t. H, a perional pronoun, third 
ert tncuiar, maſculine gender, nominative Cale, | 
2 4411.2. the place of the young Stark. Bearcth, an | 
uct verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third per- 
(67% 1:0'4r, agreeing with its nominative he. On, a 
pr mohtion. His, a poſſeſſive pronoun, third perſon | 
{ingular, maſculine gender. Wings, a fubſtantive ; 
noun, plural number, oblique cafe, governed by che 
prpoſlition on. His as before. ge, an adjective, | 
Sire, 2 ſubitantive, ſingular number, oblique caſe, | 
governed by tne verb beureth. He, as before. Lodgeth, 
an active verb, indicative mood, preſerit tenſe, third | 
perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative he, Hin, 
as before, governed by tie verb /adgeth. In, a pre- 
poſition. Safety, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by in. And, as before. ws 
olieth, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 
third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative 9, 
which is underſtood. Him, as before, governed by | 
the verb ſupplieth. With, a prepoſition. Food, a ſub- | 
ſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 
by with. | 

'The piety of a child is ſweeter than the incenſe of | 
Periia offered to the ſun: yea, more delicious than | 
odours wafted from a field of Arabian ſpices, by the 


weltern gales. 
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The, as before. Piety, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular + 


number, nominative cate. Of, as before. A, the | 
indefinite article. Child, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular | 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition of. | 


preſent tenſc, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its 
nominative piety. Sweeter, an adjective, in the com- 
parative degree. Than, a conjunction disjunctive. 
The, as before. Incenſe, a ſubſtantive noun, — 4 | 
| number, 


— 
| 
Is, the irregular neuter verb To be, indicative mood, | 
* 
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number, nominative caſe, coupled with picty, by the 
conjunction han. Of, as before. Per/ia, a proper 
ſubſtantive noun, or the proper name of a country, 
ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed by the prepo- 
ſition of : lixe moſt proper names, it has no plural. 
Offered, the participle paſſive of the verb to offer. To 
the, as before. Sun, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular 
number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition t. 
Yea, an adverb. Mere delicicus, an adjechve in the 
comparative degree. It is compared thus; delicious, 
more delicious, nigſt delicious. Adjectives of two or more 
ſyllables are commonly compared in this manner, not 
by cr and //. See page 22. Than, as before. Odzurs, 
a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, nominative caſe, 
coupled with piety by the conjunction than. HVafted, 
the participle paſſive of the verb 12 vaſt. From a, as 
before. Field, a ſubſtantive noun, tingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the prepotition from. Of, 
as before. Arabian, an adjective, Spices, a ſubſtan- 
tive, plural number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
prepolition of. By, a prepoſition. The, as before. 
IVeftern, an adjective. Gales, a ſubſtantive, plural 
number, oblique cafe, governed by the prepoſition by. 

Be gratefu! then to thy father, for he gave thee life; 
and to thy mother, for ſhe ſuitained thee. 

Be, the irregular neuter verb te be, imperative 
mood, ſecond perſon {ingular : the nominative, thor, 
is underſtood, and omitted by an clips. Grateful, an 
adjective. Then, an adverb. To thy, as before. Fa- 
ther, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique 
caſe, governed by the prepoſition to. Far, a con- 
junction cauſal, or one that implies a cauſe. He, as 
before. Gave, an irregular active verb, indicative 
mood, preter-1mperfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with its nominative hz, Thee, a perſonal 


pronoun, ſecond perſon ſingular, oblique cafe, go- 


verned by the prepoſition 12 underſtood : fee page 90. 
The ſentence, if complete, and in its natural order, 
would run thus, He gave life to thee. Life, a ſubſtan- 
tive noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed 
by the verb gave. And to thy, as before. Mother, a 


5 verne 
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» 
verned by the prepoſition t. For, as before. Se, 2 
perſot:al pronoun, third perſon ſingular, feminine gen- 
der, „ominative Caſe, ſupplying the place of Aether. 
Satie an active verb, invicative mood, preter. | 
impecteck tenſe, third perion ſingular, agreeing with | | 
its noininative She. Thee, as before, governed by the ! 
verb ſuſtained. | 
Hear the words of his mouth, for they are ſpoken 
for thy good: give ear to his admonition, for it pro- 
ceedetn from love. | 
Hear, an active verb, imperative mood, ſecond per- 
ſoa tingular: the nominative, thor, is underſtood, | 
The, as before. I ord, a ſubſtantive noun, plural 
number, oblique cafe, governed by the verb Hear. 
Of his, as before. Auth, a ſubſtantive noun, fin- 
gular number, oblique caſe, governed by of. For, 
as before. They, as before, tupplying the place of 
words. Are ſp3zen, an irregular paſſive verb, indicative | | 
mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with | _ 
its nominative they. F, a prepoſition: it is ſome- 
times a conjunction, as above. Thy, as before. Good, | 
2 ſubſtantive, or rather an adjective uſed as a ſubitan- | 
tive, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed by the 
prepoſition for. Give, an active verb, imperative mood, | 
tecond perion ſingular: the nominative, thou, is un- 
deritood. Ear, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
odque cafz, governed by the verb give. To his, as | 
before. Admonition, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, oblique cafe, governed by the prepoſition 2. 
Eur, a conjunction, as before. It, a perſonal pronoun, 
tuird pertoa ſingular, neuter gender, nominative cafe, 
tupplying the place of admonition. Proceedeth, a neu- 
ter verb, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon . 
ingular, agreeing with its nominative i. From, as . 
betore. Lebe, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
cue caſe, governed by the prepoſition f7 97. 
ile hath watched for thy welfare, he hath toiled for 
tiny caſe; do honour therefore to his age, and let not 
nis grey hairs be treated with irreverence. | 
li, as before. Huth watched, an active verb, in- 
Cicative mood, preter- perfect tenſe, third perſon ſin- 
Zular, agreeing . With its nominative „e. for, a pre- 
poſition. 
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poſetion. Thy, as before, II ure, a ſubſtantive noun, 
compounded of welt and fare, imgular number, oblique 
cate, governed by the prepolition for. He, as before, 
Huth tale, a neuter verb, indicative mood, preter- 
meriect tene, third perion fingular, agreeing with its 
nominative be. Vor, a prepottion. Thy, as before. 
Ea, a ſubitantive noun, {ingular number, obligue 
cue, governed by the prepolition for. Do, an irre- 
gular acuve verb, imperative mood, fecond perſon 
t12war: the nominative, / u, is underſtood. Ha- 
nm, a lubſtantive noun, {fngular number, oblique 
cate, governed by the verb 4% Therefore, an adverb, 
or a conjunction implying an inference. To his, as 
before. A, a ſubitantive noun, ſingular number, 
obl:qu2 caſe, governed by the prepolition te. And, as 
beſore. Let, as before. Hot, an adverb. His, as 
before. Cre, an adjective. Has, a ſubſtantive 
noun, plural number, obiique caſe, governed by the 
verb let. Be, an irregular neuter verb, imperative 
mood, third perſon plural. Treated, the participle 
paſhve of the verb fa treat. Or more properly, Let hes 
grey hairs be treated, is a paſhve verb, imperative mood, 
third perſon plural: for the verb 7% he treated, in this 
mood, number, and perfon, is reguiarly, Let them be 
treated; and the words, grey Hair, or any other words 
in the plural number, may iupply the place of then. 
IV th, as before. {rrevercnce, © ſubſtantive noun, com- 
pounded of in (the „ being changed into , fee page 70.) 
and reverence, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 


by the prepotition t. 


Forget not thy elpleſs infancy, nor the frowardneſs 
of thy youth, and indulge tle mfirmities of thy. aged 
parents; aſſiſt and ſ:pport them in the decline of life, 

Forget, an active verb, chnpounded of for and get, 
imperative mood, fecond pcrioa finguiar : the nonmli- 
native, thay, is unccritood. At %, as before. 
Helpleſs, an adjective. Jn/ancy, a ſubſtantive, fagular 
number, oblique caiz, governed by the verb j:rgoet. 

I, a conjunction disjunctive. The, as before. - 
wardneſs, a ſubitantiv e hun, finguiar number, oblique 
caſe, coupled with ſaucy by the conjunction mr. O 
thy, as before. Youth, a iubſtantive noun, lingular 
F 6 | number, 
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number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition . 
And, as before. ſnduige, an active verb, imperative 
mood, ſecond perſon ſingular: the nominative, thou, 
is underſtood. The, as before. Infirmittes, a ſubſtan- 
tive noun, plural number, oblique caſe, governed by 


the verb indulge. Of thy, as betore. Aged, an adjec- 


tive. Parents, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, 
. oblique caſe, governed by the prepoſition of. Aff, 
an active verb, imperative movd, ſecond perſon ſin- 


ular : the nominative, thou, is underſtood. And, as | 


tore. Support, an active verb, imperative mood, 
ſecond perſon ſuigular: the nominative, thou, is under. 
ſtood. Them, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon, plural 
number, both maſculine and feminine gender (as ſup— 
plying the place of parents) oblique cate, governed by 
the verbs af/i/t and ſupport. In the, as before. Decline, 
a ſubſtanuve noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition in. Of, as before. Life, 
as before, governed by the prepoſition /. 

So ſhall their hoary heads go down to the grave in 
peace; and thine own children, in reverence of thy 
example, ſhall repay thy piety with filial love. 

So, an adverb. Shall, v4 4 auxiliary verb, abſolute 
form, third perſon plural. Their, a poſſeſſive pro- 
noun, third perſon plural, nominative caſe. Hear, 
an adjective. Heads, a ſubſtantive noun, plural num- 
ber, nominative caſe. Go, or rather Hull go, a neuter 
verb, indicative mood, future imperfect tenſe, third 
perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative heads, 
which, according to a 6. formerly given (ſee page 87.) 
is here placed between the auxiliary and the verb. 
Dawn, an adverb. To the, as before. Grave, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed 
by the prepoſition to. In, as before. Peace, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed 
by the prepoſition in. And, as before. Thine, a poſ- 
ſeſſive pronoun, ſecond perſon plural. Own, a word 
added to poſſeſſive pronouns, to render them more em- 
phatic : * page 26. Children, a ſubſtantive noun, 


plural number, nominative caſe. In, as before. Re- 
verence, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique 
Caſe, governed by the prepoſition in. Of thy, * 

Ore. 


* 
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fore, Example, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the prepotition of. Shall 
repay, an active verb, indicative mood, future imper- 
fect tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with its nomi- 
native Children. Thy, as before. Piety, a ſubſtantive 
noun, fingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
verb repay. IVith, as before. Filial, an adjective. 
Love, a tubſtantive, ſingular number, oblique caſe, 
governed by the prepoſition with, 


ExAmMPLE IV. 
Pope's Eſſay on lau. Eplle iv. 


Honour and ſhame fro:n no condition riſe ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


Honor, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, no- 
minative caſe. And, a conjunction. Shame, a ſub- 
{tantive noun, ſingular number, nominative cafe, cou- 
pled with Honour by the conjunction and. From, a 
prepoſition. No, an adjective: when it anſwers a. 
queſtion, it is an adverb. Condition, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, governed by the 
prepoſition ren. Riſe, a neuter verb, indicative mood, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon plural; and it is put in the 
plural number, becauſe it has two ſubſtantives fingular, 
Viz. honour and ſhame, for its nominative : fee page 87. 
Act, an active verb, imperative mood, fecond perſon 
ſingular : the nominative, thou, is underſtood. Mell, 
an adverb. Your, a poſſeſſive pronoun, ſecond perſon 
plural, but is here uſed as if it were ſingular. Part, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, oblique cafe, 
governed by the verb act. There, an adverb: it here 
11gnifes in that, in the fame manner as where frequently 
ſignifies in which. All, an adjective. The, the defi- 
nite article. Honour, as before. Lies, a neuter verb, 
indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with its nominative honour. 


Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff*rence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 


The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd, 
Fortune, 
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F:rinme, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, no- 
minative caſe. , a prepolition. n, a ſubitantive 
noun, plural number, oblique caſe, goverged by "tae 
pre poſition iv. Has nude, (tor thele words belong to 
each other, though ſeparated by the words /2me ſmall 
dif rence) an active verb, indicative mood, preter- 
perfect tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its 
nominative irt %. Kune, an adjective. Small, an 
adiective. DF rence, for difference by a oyncope, a 
ſubttantive noun, fingular number, oblique cale, go- 
verned by the verb has mide. One, an adjective : the 
ſubitantive 4:7, or £r7/:4, is underſtood. Flaunts, a 
neuter verb, indicative wood, prefent tenſe, third 
perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative ens. Un, 
as before. Ns, a ſubſtantive noun, plural number, 
oblique caſe, governed by the prepotition z. One, as 
before. Fluiters. a neuter verb, incicative mood, pre- 
ſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, agreeing with. its 
nominative one. In, as before. Brocade, a ſubſtan- 
tive noun, fingular number, oblique cate, governed 
by the prepoſition in. Thr, as before. Cyber, a ſub- 
ſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe. 
Apron'd, for aproned by a Syncipe, an adjective, or a 
participle paſſive, formed from che ſubſtantive pron, 
And the, as before. Parſon, a ſubitantive noun, fin- 
gular number, nominative caſc. Getwi'd, for gawned 
by a Syncope, an adjective or a participle paihve, formed 
from the ſubſtantive gown. Thr, as before. Friar, a 
ſubſtantive noun, {ngular number, nominative Cale. 
Hrded, an adjective, or a participle paſſive, formed 
from the ſubſtantive Hen. And the, as before. Al- 
narch, a ſubitantive noun, ſingular number, nomina- 
tive caſe. Cravn'd, for crowned by a Syncpe, an ad- 
jective, or 2 participle paikve, formed from the ſub- 
ſtantive Crawn. The verb 1; icems to be underſtood 
between all theſe ſubſtantives and adjectives, or parti- 
Ciplcs paſſive: thus, 7 he cebler id uhren & “ 

hat differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl !” 

II tell you, fricnd ! a wiſe man and a fool. 

Hat, a relative, or an interrogative pronoun, or 
rather an interrogative pronominal adjective: the. word 
things is under tod. Dir, a ncuter verb, indicative 

| mood, 
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mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with 
its nominative wht. Aare, an adverb, in the compa- 
rative degree. 1%, a pertonal pronoun, {econd perion 
plural, oblique cate, but is here underſtood as in the no- 
minative Cale and ingular number, though joined with 
a plural verb: fee page 24. Cry, a neuter verb, indi- 
cative mood, prefent tenſe, ſecond perſon plural, agree- 
ing with us nominative 75%. Tyan, a conjunction diſ- 
junctive. Crown, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, 
nominative Cale. Aud, as betore. Ct, a ſubſtantive 
noun, fingular number, nominative cafe, coupled to 
Crown by the conjunction aud. T, for I will by the 
hgure Sync;pe. J, a perſonal pronoun, firſt perſon, ſin- 
gular number, nominative caſe. Hill teh a neuter verb, 
indicative mood, future imperfect tenſe, firſt perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its nominative /- this verb is 
frequently active. Vu, a perſonal pronoun, ſecond 
perſon, plural number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
prepotition t underſtood ; for the ſentence, if com- 
plete, would run thus, Tri tell to you. TVou likewiſe 
is here uſed for thee. Friend, a ſubſtantive noun, fin- 
gular number, nominative caſe, which 1s here equi- 
valenr to what the Latins call the vocative caſe, that 
is, the caſe of addreſſing or calling to. 4, the inde- 
finite article. Jie, an adjective. Aan, a ſubſtantive 
noun, ſingular number, nominative cafe. Aud, as 
before. A, as before. Lil, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 
gular number, nominative caſe, coupled to man by the 
conjunction ar, 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The reſt is all but leather and prunella. 

DI for you will by a Syncope. Hou, as before, 

here uſed in the nominative caſe. H find, an active 
verb, indicative mood, future imperfect tenſe, ſecond 


perſon plural, agreeing with its nominative you. 1f, a 


conditional or hypotactical conjunction, here joined 
with the verb @7s in the indicative mood. Once, an 
adverb. The monarch, as before. As, an active verb, 
indicative mood, preſent tenfe, third perſon ſingular, 
agreeing with its nominative monarch. The, as before. 

2 And, 
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Mond, a ſubſtantive noun, fingular number, oblique 
cafe, governed by the verb aeg. Or, a conjunction 
diqunctive. ii, a compound adjective, made 
up of the ſubſtantive Cher, and the adj<Ctive lhe, 
The baren, as betore. Mill be, the neuter verb 1 be, 
indie.” ve mood, future imperfect tenſe, third perſon 
fingular, agreeing with its nominative pars. rurk, 
an adjective. //orth, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular 
number, nominative caſe. That is underſtood before 
it: thus 5¼/, find, if once, &c. that wirth mites the 
man. Makes, an active verb, indicative mood, preſent 
tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native worth, The, as before. Alan, a ſub ſtantive 
noun, {ſingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the 
verb makes. And, as before. Wunt, a ſubſtantive 
noun, fingular number, nominative cafe, coupled 
with worth by the conjunction and. Of, a prepoſition. 
It, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon, ncuter gender, 
lingular number, oblique caſe, governed by the prepo- 
ſition /, and ſupplying the place of worth. The, as 
before. Fellow, a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, 
oblique cafe, governed by the verb makes, which is 
underſtood ; for the ſentence, if complete, would run 
thus, Worth makes the man, and want of it makes the 


fellow. The, as before. Ry, a ſubſtantive noun, ſin- 


gular number, nominative caſe, [s, the neuter verb 
ain or tz be, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third per- 
ſon ſingular, agreeing with its nominative re/t. A, 
as before. But, a conjunction disjunctive. Leather, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe, 
following the neuter verb is. And, as before. Prunella, 
a ſubſtantive noun, ſingular number, nominative caſe, 
coupled to Leather, by the conjunction and. 
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I. 
P ROS OD F. 
HAT is Preſady? 


Y \ A. Profody is that part of grammar, which 
teaches the true p79zunciation of words, and the rules of 


Verfifrcation, 


. Upon what does the true pronunciation of words 


depend? 
A. The true pronunciation of words depends upon 


giving to every letter its proper ſound, and to every ſyl- 
lable its proper guantzty and accent. 
9. Has not the found of the ſeveral letters been 


wy is. explained: | 
A. It has in the firſt part of this grammar. See 


Ammann nnn nne 


ii . 
Of QUANTITY and ACCENT. 


2 Wii do you mean by the Quantity of a 


| 
| 
| 


— __—  }. —_— , 


ſyllable ? 

A. The Quantity of a ſyllable is the time taken up 
in pronouncing it; and hence ſyllables are divided into 
hong and fhort. | 

9. What is the proportion of a long to a fhort 
ſyllable ? | 

A. Two to one; that is, a {ng ſyllable is twice as long 
in pronouncing as a bort one; as fire, fir; tune, tun. 

Are Quantity and Accent the ſame ! 

A. Not cxactly. Quantity, as has been juſt now 
obſerved, is the length of time taken up in pronouncing 
2 ſyllable ; Accent, on the other hand, is the pronounc- 


ing 
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ing it with a higher or lower tone of voice. But 


though they be thus, in ſome meaſure, different, vet 
may they in general, eipeciaily in Engliſh poctry, be 
conidered as the fame. | 

9. Can you give any rules for the accenting of 
ſyllables ? 

A. It muſt be obſerved, in the firſt place, that word; 
copfiſt of one, two, three, or more ſyllables. 

* How are words of one ſyllable accented ? 

_ . Moſt words of one ſyllable are either long or 
ſhort, according to the nature of the verſe, or the 
fancy of the poet. The article the is generally ſhort. 

2. How are words of two ſyllaples accented ? 

A. 1. Words of two ſyllables that are formed by 
adding a termination, are commonly accented on the 
frit lyllable; as whiteneſs, gracefut, lauer“. | 

2. Words of two ſyllables that are formed by pre- 
fixing a ſyllable, are commonly accented on the laſt; 
as, 70 beſtir, to beſet, to prefer. 

3. Some words of two ſyllables are either nouns or 
verbs; and when that is the caſe, the noun has com- 
monly the accent on the firit ſyllable, the verb on the 
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NOUNS. VERBS. 

A'bſent to al-ſent 

An abjtratt to abſtract? : 

A accent to accent 

A cement | to cement 

A collect to collect 

A condu 7 to conduct 

A conflict 10 conflict 

A concert to concert 

confart to conſort 

A cante/t to conte/t 

A contract ©. to contract 

Acbudert to convert 

A dcjert | to deſert 
An extract to extra? 

Frequent to frequent 


— 


This mark ' {:t over a ſyllable ſhews that it is accented. 
Tnucevſe 


. » 


* 
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NOUNS. VERBS. 
I'ncenſ/e ta nene 
A * 6bj 7 75 abject 

A prefert 12 Freſcut 
Preduce ts prowts ce 
A price ts prefect * 
1 / ebel o YOU: [ 

A rectrd ta record 

MA ſuibject to ſubject 

A tyrment to torment 
A ti anjport ta tranſpert 


4. Many other words of two ſyllables have the ac- 
cent on the firſt; thoſe, for inſtance, that end in y, as 
duty, Navy ; in vr Or ur, as error, honour ; in ow, as 
Jhadow, widow, except allow; in le, as cattle, rattle ; 


in , as engliſh, iriſh; in c, as muſick, phy fick; in 


age, as cabbage, ninage; in en, as haſten, leſſen ; in er, 
as auker, hanker, ſcatter ; in et, as packet, prophet. 

5. Many words of two ſyllables have the accent on 
the laſt, thoſe, particularly, that end in a conſonant 
and e final, as abide, provide, elgpez or in two conſo- 
nants, as commend, cadet; or have a diphthong in 


the laſt ſyllable, as bercdih conceal, array, applanſe ; 


except fome nouns in a7, as fountuin, mountain, cap- 
tain, curtain. 

H. How are words of three ſyllables accented ? 

A. I. Words of three ſyllables formed by adding a 
termination, or prefixing a ſyllable, retain the accent 
of the primitive word, as beautiful, dutiful, livelineſs, 
readineſs, agreement, incon/lant, unpleaſant, unworthy. 

2. Words of three ſyllables ending in aus and al, accent 
the firſt ſyllable, as g/9r40:25, marvellous, animal, ſenſual. 

3. Words of three ſyllables ending in ce, ent, and 
ate, accent the firſt ſyllable, as maintenance, ſuſtenance, 
reverence, arrogance, elegance, eloquence, ornament, aili- 
gent, teſlament, abdicute, deregat?, except they be de- 
rived from words having the accent on the laſt ſyl- 


lable, as d ftaice, reliance, adberriice, from defy, rely, 


adhere; or the middle ty!iabic bath a vowel before two 
conlonants, as mtc//ate. 

Vrerds 

4. rds 


Us 


* 
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4. Words of thre: ſyllables ending in y coinmonly 


accent the hrlt tyllable, as mideffy, deceiicy, family, 


ertify, muftiſy. 

5. Words of three ſyllables in re or /- have the accent 
on tne firit tyllable, as theatre, audibie, vijible, pi tuble, 
except iet, aſſemble, dijjemiie, reſemble, and tome 
others. | 

6. Words of three ſyllables ending in ade commonly 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as fortitude, gratitude, lingitude, 
lutitud:, turpitude. 

7. Words of three ſyllables ending in ator, have the 
accent on the middle ſyllable, as ſpe#tator, te/tator. 
Ihe caſe is the fame if there be a diphthong in tae 
middle ſyllable, as acknowledge, genteely, obeijance : or 
1 vowel before two conſonants, as abandon, abundance, 
elettor. 


8. Many words of three ſyllables are accented on 


the laſt: but theſe come chiefly from the French or 
Latin, as acquieſce, ambuſcade, gazetteer, importhne, 


introduce, magazine, maſquerade, condeſcend, corprehend, 


recollect, repreſent ; or they are words formed y pre- 
fixing one or two ſyllables to an àccented ſyllable, as 
miſbecome, mifbehave, ſuperadd, ſuperfine, undergo, un- 
der/taod, undertook. 

2. How are Polyſyllables, or words of more than 
three ſyllables, accented ? 

A. 1. Polytyilables, in general, retain the accent of 
the words from which they are derived, as competency, 
conquerable, delicacy, hanourable, innumerable, incampre- 
henſible. | 

2, Polyſyllables ending in ian have the accent on the 
laſt ſyllable but two, or rather one, for ion is ſounded 
as one ſyllable, as admiration, indignation, tranſportd- 
tron, revolution. 

. Polyſyllables in tar have the accent on the laſt 
(yIlible but one, as fabricator, operator, prevaricatzr. 

4. Polyſyllables ending in %, have the accent on the 
laſt ſyllable but two, as af/tdu2us, ceremünious, litigicus, 
parſimônisus. 

5. Some Polyſyllables ſeem to have two accents, as 

THAN ; — ſome three, as incorruptibility, incom- 


prehenfability : 
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rebenſibility: but words of this length can ſeldom, or 
never be admitted into verſe. 

A. May the quantity or accent of all Ergliſh words 
be learned tron the above rules? 

A. No; nor is it pothble to learn it from any rules. 
No rules can be given for this purpoſe, but what are 
ſubject to innumerable exceptions. The beſt way to 
learn it is, by reading the works of our moſt elegant 
Poets, where every word has, or ought to have, its 
proper quantity or accent. | 


— —————— 
G II. 


VERSIFICATION. 
9. W HAT is Ferſfication? : 


A. Ferfefication is the arrangement of the 
ſyllables of words in ſuch a manner as to produce that 
zclody, which dittinguithes Verſe from Proſe. 

Q: How ought the ſyllables of words to be arranged, 
ſo as to produce this melody: 

A. It muſt firſt be obſerved, that two or three ſylla- 
bles, zoined together in a certain manner, are called 
fect, which are diſtinguiſned by the Greek names of 
lambics, Trochees, and Anapeſts. 

Z. What is an /ambic | 

A. An lambic conſiſts of two ſyllables, the firit ſhort, 
the ſecond long, as audte, ariſe, befere, behind. 

9. What is a Trochee ? 

1. A Trocherc contiſts of two ſyllables, the firſt long, 
the ſecond ſhort, as ginthy, ſoftly, futher, mither. 

I What is an Anape/t 7 

An Anape/t conſitts of three ſyllables, the two 
firſt 2265 laſt Jong, as diſapprove, incorrree?, inter- 
Ore, fap ede. 

7 3 Vnich of theſe feet are moſt common in Engliſh 
eric ! 

A. The lambi: and the Trochee. 

HL. How many kinds of Verſe are there of the Iambic 
meaiure 

A. Four, viz. Verſes of four, ſix, eight, and ten 
{yllables. : 

VERS 
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VERSES of FOUR SYLLABLES: | 


7 . 
On ravidn'd cars 
Ide monarch hears. Dry, "| 
TR fat place 15 here |! —_ 
What tcenes anpcar ! 7 Alliliſan. 
I imeil a ihres | 
My fears are true, | 
L fee my wite. ibid. 
tome the roſe | 
No longer glows. wid, 
Thou art in trüth, 
A forward youth. wid, 
Ihe ftrams decay, 
Aud melt awiv. N Pe. 
V ERSES of SIX SY! . ABLE. 
The iwrs, wits deep amt 
Stand f OO in ſtédiait g., | 
And will not tike their fligat, | 
For all the morning light. ekz. 
A 
Such miüſic, 3s, it's ſaid, 
Before wa never mäde. 
Ring out ye cry'tt..! tpheres, 12 
Once b;cis our human ears. hl. 


WERSES of Ercnr SYLLABLES. 
Lich is the 17% 40 % cn monty fed in hort Prein 


From wilk to wil, from {hade to hade, 
From #rea:a to prrling itream convey, 
Through ail the mazes Gf the grove, | 
17 hrougn 5 the mingling tracts 1 rove. Halliian. 


Forbear thete fooliſh trea'zs, and fee 

FLow our gov. : King and Queen agree. 
Why ihou d not we ther ſteps purſuc, | 
And do as our ſuperiors ds? iel. 


rom nature tos take my rule, 
Jo thun contempt and ridicule, 


I 


. N. 
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[ never with important fr, 

in converfadon overvear, 

Can grave and formal pes for wiſe, 
When men tne tolemn ow deipile ? 
My tongue within my lips [rein: 
For wiv talks much, mult tals in vain, Cy. 
"Tis, let me fee, three y<oars and nwore, © 

October next tant he tour, 

Since Harley bid me tirit atten, 

And choſe me för n tumble friends; 

Would take me in his coach to chat, 

And aucition me of tits anc 11147 

As, What's o'clock? and: * Hov's the 4 
«-Whaſe chanot's tnat we left benni?!“ 

Or eravely try“ to read the lune, 

\V rit underneath the couatry i:g 15; 

Or, © Have you nothing neẽ-w ga 


— 


« From Popc, from Färnel, or un Cay; 


| t of 


Swift. 
VERSES of TEN OYLLASIE: 


. . g "ue You — 4 - 91 of hs 5 : [ _ 55 . * . 1 # * 
gedy. This kind of verſe is ted eiten Uh er td. 
- * 7. q . # * * * . oy — oY | * Fd Se pe : / . 1 P : 2 1 
crit N. ie, WP2rFAS 71:0! Mie xKeHUS OF 6 «ie ar: 75 a 


T H NH oy. 


Wiich is the commen meaſure of Evic . try and Tra- 


I fiw young Harry, with his beaver vn, 

His cuiſſæs on his thighs, galicatly arn'd, 

* Riſe from the ground lite fcatner'd Mercury”, 

And vaulted with ſuch eate ito his tat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds 

lo turn and wind a fiery Péguſüs, 

And witch the world with noble hörſemanſufp. 
Shakcfpesare. 


* A Trochee is ſometimes uſed initead of an lambic, 
28 in this verſe. 


Then sing by turns, by turns the müſes sing, 

| Now hawihoras blôſſom, now the diities ſpring, 

Now leives the trees, and flow”rs auorn the grouud ; 

Begin, che viiles ſhall ev'ry note rebound. Le: 
| 1reat 
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Great Cowley then, a mighty genius, wrote, 

O'er-run with wit, and laviſh of his thought : 

His turns too cloſely 6n the reader preſs ; 

He more had pleas'd us, had he pleas'd us les. 

Addiſon, 

Verſes of this kind have ſometimes two ſyllables 
added to them, and then they are called Alexandrines; 
but theſe are very ſeldom uſed, and only for the fake 
of variety, or in order to make the found an echo to 
the ſenſe, as in the following example; 

A ncedlets Alexdudrine ends the ſong, 


That like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow lengtt | 


along. 
Q: How many kinds of verſe have we of the Trochai: 
meaſure? 
A. Three, viz. Verſes of three, five, and ſeven 
tyllables. 


VERSES of THREE SYLLABLES. 


In amaze 

Loſt, I gaze: 
Can our ey'es 
Reich thy size? 
May my lay's 
Swell with praile, 
Worthy me, 


Werthy thée. _ Swift. 
Glory ſtrives, ; 
Fame revives. Adlliſin. 


Roly brakes, 


Silver lakes. | ibid. 


Dreadful gleäms, 

Diſmal fereams. 

Fires that glow, | 
Shrieks of woe. Pope, 


VERSES of FivE SYLLABLES. 
I'n the days of old 


dtories plainly told. 
V ERSES. 


| 


9e. 


ES, 


mY 


p 


' mon:'y 
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VERSES of SEVEN SYLLABLES. 
Noble Lord and Lady bright, 
J have brought ye new delight; 
Here behold, to goocly grown, 
't hree fair branches of your own. 
Hence ye ſecret damps of care, 
Fierce difUain, and cold deſpäir, 
Hence ye fears and doubts remove ! 
God of time, if you be wiſe, _ 
Look not with your future eyes : 
VW hat imports thy forward fight ? 
Well it ; ou could lole it quite. 


By' the {ſtreams that ever flow, 


By the tragrant winds that blow; 


By” the hero's armed ſhades, 


Glitt'ring through the gloomy glädes. 


Miitan. 


A. 757 12. 


Sift, 


P e. 


9. Which of theſe kinds of verſe are moſt com- 
uſed ? 
A. "Thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten ſyllables. | 
&. Are they not ſometimes uſed alternately in the 
ſame poem ? 
A. Yes, and that too in a great variety of ways. 
The verſes of fix and eight ſyllables are moſt fre- 


' quently uſed in this manner, the long line going be- 


J. Give ſome exam 


| fore the ſhort. 


To Lordlings proud I tune my lays, 
Who feaſt in bow'r or hall: 
Though Dukes they be, to Dukes I ſay, 


That pride will have a fall. 


Pope has the talent well to ſpeak, 
But not to reach the ear ; 

His loudeſt voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 


AJ. How unhippy is he, 


That is ty"d to a the ? 
8 


bid. 


ples of verſe in the anapeftic 


Addiſon. 
Let 


- — n 
. . 
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L 
Let the loud trumpet fon, 
Lill the roofs all around. Pope. 
When the trees are all bire, not a leaf to be ſcen, T 
And all niture diſröb'd of her mintle of green, . 
When the peaſant, inactive, ſtands ſhiv'ring with cold, | 
And the innocent flock runs for thelter to told. FF! 
: Is not a ſyllable ſometimes cut off from verſes of | V 
this kind ? 
A. Yes, the firſt ſyllable of the firſt foot, as . 
Diftracted with woe 2 
I'll ruth on the foe. Addiſm. | . 
Thus ſong could prevail .T 
Cer deatn and o'er hell. Pope. T 
Come sit by my side while this picture I draw, 44 
In chatt'ring a migpie, in pride a jackdaw. Sift, 
: Are not theſe meaſures ſometimes varied by | 
double endings ? by 
A, They are, as in verſes | 
Of three Syllables. | 
E'ver bending. 4 
Never ending. All ſin. 
Sweet deluſion, the 
Gay confuſion. hid, | = 
Of Six. 
He ſüng, and hell conſented In 
To hear the Foet's pray”r : | 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair, Pope. 1 
1 
: Of Seven, ſ 
O the pleiling pleating anguiſh, —_ 
When we love, and when we languith ! Allien. © 
wa el 
Of Erg!t. you 
Delany fends a silver ſtändiſh, n | | 
When I no more a pen can briandiſh, Swift, Nec 
Quoth he, my faith as ädamäntine, 5 
As chiuus of cettiny', Fll maintain. A bel 


— 
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Of Ten. 

Either with or without rhime. 
The piece, you think, is incorrect ? why take it, 
I'm all ſubmiſſion, what you'd have it, make it. 
| | Pope. 
* Rend with tremendous ſound your cirs aſünder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuls and thunder, 
*I his line begins with a Trochee. ibid. 
Thus we diſpoſe of all poetic merit, 
Your's Milton's genius, and mine Homer's ſpirit. 
| f : ibid. 
Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the {tate of man; to-diy he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ;z to-morrow bloftoms, 


pe. 


en . 


And bcars his bluſhing honours thick upon him. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Verſes of the anapeſtic meaſure are likewiſe varied 
by double endings : - 


And fim'd for his wit and his beauty. - Addiſon. 
| And Sir Trüſty ſhall be my Adonis. hid. 


A A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ? 
| Though fite had fait bound her 
With Sty'x nine times round her; 
Yet mũſic and love were victorious. Pope. 
Then we'll buy Engliſh silks for our wives and our 
daughters, Sons 
In ſpite of his Dcanſhip and journevman Wäters. 


Sr. 
My Sitter tranſerib'd it laſt night to his ſcrrow, | 
d the public ſhall ice't if Ive till to- mrrow. 
| ibid. 
©. Are there not ſome contractions uſed in poetry, 
deltaucs tnoſe you have mentioned in the chapter of 
prammatical figures? : : 
A. Yes; not only in poetry, but even in proſe, ef- 
rcially in dialogues, two, three, and ſometimes ur 
letters are left out in certain words when joined to- 
becher: as Tve, Yu be, he's, doe des Je Ve, they de; tor 


. 
' 
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I have, you have, he has, we have, ye have, they hawe: 
PU, youll, hell, we'll, yell, they'll; for I will, you wil, 
he will, we will, ye will, they will: Tad, you'd, he'd 
we'd, ye'd, they'd; tor I would, you would, he woult, 


2. How! 


» 


we would, ye would, they would, In poctry e is frequent) ; 
cut oft from the, and a from to, when they come before U 
words beginning with a vowel ; as g 
Who firſt taught ſouls enflav'd, and realms undone, 
ITh' enormous faith of many made for one; | 
That proud exception to all nature's laws, k 
T'invert the world, and counter-work its cauſe ? 7 
Pope, « 
Bm 
FFC 
a 
— Ü I. © | . 
P 
A G H A | I. | ; : 
| Of PUNCTUATION. | 
| | 
9. HAT is Punctuatian? | © 
\ \ A. Punfuation is the art of diſtinguiſh- b 
ing, by certain marks, the ſeveral {tops or pauſes ina 2 
ſentence. 
D: What are the principal marks made uſe of for | * 
this purpole ? : 
A. Ihe Comma, the Semicolon, the Colon, and the : 
Period or Full Stop. be a 
9. How are they expreſled in writing ? 4 
. The comma CS. 5 e & 
The ſemicolon Lis expreſſed} ; { 
The colon thus : 
"The period or full ſtop . 40 
9. How long ſhould we ſtop at a Comma ? tic 
A. As long as we can count one. ; Wn 
Q: How long fhould we {top at a Semicolon? | 
A. As long as we can count tvs. v 
9. How long ſhould we ſtop at a Colon © 
As long as we can count three. 


he. 


in 2 


Hoy 
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How long ſhould we ſtop at a Periad, or Full Stip ? 
5 As long as we can count four. 
D. What is the uſe of a Comma ? | 
A. 1. It is uſed to diftinguith the ſmaller parts of a 
compound ſentence; as, “ I he converſation of moſt 
men is diſagreeable, not "ſo much for want of wit and 
learning, as of good breeding and diſcretion.“ 


Sheftator. 

« A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will 

of thote he converſes with, becauſe nobody em ies a man 
wo docs not appear to be * himiclt.” 

ibid. 


« Tis with our judgments, a: as our watches, none 


Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own.” Pepe. 


2. When ſeveral ſubſtantives come together without 
a conjunction, they are ſeparated by a Comma; as 
« Gold, ſilver, iv'ry, vaſes ſculptur'd high, 
Paint, marble, gems, and robes of Perſian dye, 


There are who have not—and, thank heav'n, there are, 


* ho, if they have not, think not worth their care.” 
Pope. 
3. When ſeveral adjectives belong to the fame ſub- 
ſtantive, they are diſtinguiſhed by a Comma; as, © a 
brave, active, enterpriſing general.” A Coma is like- 
wile ulcd in a variety of other caſes. 
What is the ule of a Semcoion ? 
To diſtinguith the greater parts of a compound 
3 ac, 
= Norwitnſta anding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleale in converſation ; the reaion is, that 
want of experience makes them politive, 24 wat they 
ſay is rather with a deſigu to pleaſe tuemſclves than 


any one elle.” 8 beclator. 
Whenever vou cammench add your rcatons for 
doing fo; it is this which diſtingui! nes the anproba- 


tion of a mai of ſenſe om the flattery ot fi = 
and the admiration of foois.”” 


„Hope humbly, then; 3 with 3 pinions ſoar; 
Wait the great teacher, death; and God adore.” 
Pope. 
G 3 


2. W hat 
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O; What is the uſe of a Colon? : 
J. To diſtinguiih thoſe parts of a ſentence, which 
| aa complete tenſe by themſelves, and yet have a 
connection with ſomething that foilows ; as, 

| Age itſelf is not unamiable, while it is preſerved | 
! clean and uniullied: like a piece of metal conſtantly 
kept tmootn and bright, we look on it with more plea- 
ture than on a new vellel that is cankered with ruſt.” 
Spectator, 


« Good- nature and good-ſenſe mult ever join: 


To err is human; to forgive, divine.” Pope. 

A: Wat is tae uſe of a period or full ſtap? 

A. Lo thew that the ſentence is completely finiſhed, 
and bas no immediate connection with that which ſuc- þ 
cceds it; as in tac to following examples, which con. | 
tain a ſpecimen of all tne points: 13 

Among particular graces the dimple has always 
been allowed the pre-eininence, and the reafon is evi- 
dent; dimples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is 
an exnrefion of complacency : ſo the contraction of 
the brows into a frown, as it is an indication of a con- 
trary teinper, has always been deemed a capital deiect.” 

Adventurer, 


| 
| 
| 


« Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; a 

And ſpeak, though fure, with fee:.:11g difidence : 

Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, £5 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always fo.” 1 

Pope, 
©. Are there any other points than thoſe you have 
mentioned? 

A. The above- named points regulate the pauſes in 
reading or ſpeaking. There are three other points, 
which denote a different modulation of the voice ac- | 
cording to the ſenſe. 

VS MIN are =; 4 

Tue point of [nterragation : f 
The DOI of Atmration marxed ! 
The Parenthefs „ 

Q: en is the poinc of Interrogation uſed? 

A. Aſter a queſtion; as 
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ces it for thee the lark aſcends and ſings? 

ſoy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the hnnet pours his throat: 

Loves of his own and raptures ſwell tne note.“ 


Pope, 


| 


2: When is the point ef Aim ration uſed ? 
A. After a word expreſſing wonder or ſurpriſe, or 
many other emotion of the mind; as, 
« "ſhcſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty ! Thine this univerſal frame, | 
Thus wondrous fair; Thyſelf how wondrous then!“ 
Milton. 
A What is the uſe of a Parentheſfs? — 
A. To incloſe ſome ſhort ſentence, which is inſerted 
in the body of a longer ſentence, and is neither neceſ- 
tary to tne ſenſe, nor at all affects the conſtruction; as, 


| Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition 


By that fin fell the angels; how can man then 


| (The imuge of his maker) hope to win by't?” 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. How long ought we to ſtop at a point of Inter- 

rogatian or Admuration ? 

A. As long as at a Semicolon, a Colon, or a Period, 
according to the ſenſe. 

2: W- nat tone of voice do they require? 

A. A high or elevated tone. | 

2: How long ought we to ſtop at a Parentheſis? 

A. Somewhat longer than at a Comma. 

D. What tone of voice does it require? 

p A low or depreſſed tone. | 

Are there any other marks uſed in writing? 


A. Yes, the following: 


{ 1. Apoſtrophe (” ) 8. Obeliſk (+) 


2, Aſteriſk (* 9. Paragraph (d 
3. Caret (A) 10. Crotchets | ] 


— 


4. Circumflex 00 | 11. Quotation () 
5. Dialyſis ( 12. End of a Quotation(”) | 
6. Hyphen ( - 13. Section () 


7. Index ( | 14. Braces (5) 
= 4 2. What 


. —— 


— —_ — — — 
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£. What is the uſe of an Heſtrobbe? 


of letters, {hews that ſome letter or letters are left out; 
45 can't for cant; wn for world. 

A. V hat is the uſe of an Aﬀeriſe? 

. An Aſioriſe (*) reieis to ſome remark in the 
margin, or at the foot gf the page. Several of them 
joined together {:gnity, that there is ſomeching deficient 
or immodeſt in the patiage ; thus, *. 

I What is the uſe ot a Caret 

i. A Cart ſhews, that ſome letter, ſyllable, or 
word is left out by miſtake; and this mark is put un- 
der the interiincation in the exact place where it ougit 
to Comic in; as, 


of 
We fpauld talk extremely little ourſelves. 
A 


©, What is the uſe ofa Gireumflex ? 

A. A Gireumficx (A) which has nearly the fame ſhape 
as a Caret, is placed over fome vowel of a word, to de- 
note a long ſyllable ; as Zupirates. 

2. What is the uſe of a Diahhſis? 

A Diahſi, (e) placed over the laſt of two vowels 
ſhews, that tney are to be pronounced ſeparately, and 
do not form a diphtaong; as Areſilalis, Archelaiis. 

2. What is the uſe of a Hyphen? ; 

A. A Heben (-) placed at the end of a line, 
ſhews, that the Jatt word is not finiſhed, but that part 
of it begins tne next line. It alſo ferves to join com- 
pound words together; as @ mun-ſervant, a maid- 
ervart. : 

9. What is the uſe of an Index? f 

A. An Index (xF) or fore finger pointing, ſhews 
that the paſſage, to Which it is prehxed, contains ſome- 
thing remarkable. | 

Z. What is the uſe of an Obelit ? 

An Oheli (+) or dagger, anſwers the ſame end 
as an Aſteriſk, that is, it directs to ſome note or remark 
in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Many 
other marks are uſed for this purpoſe; ſuch as parallel 


lines (); a double Obel, or obeliiks formed in dit- 


ferent 


A. An Apsſfraphe (') which is placed at the bead 


3 


. 


. ww i. ct. AG. ett. 


and a bad writer 3 unintelligible. 
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ferent manners (At); figures (1. 2. 3, &c.); or let- 
ters (a. b. c. &c.) 
9, What is the uſe of a Paragraph? 
A. A Paragraph (©) is ſeldom uſed but in the Bible, 
and denotes the beginning of a new ſubject. 
What is the uſe of Cretchets ? 


A. Cretchets or Brackets | | ſerve nearly the ſame 


purpoſe as a Parenthe/is ; that is, they incioſe a ſhort 
ſentence in the body of a longer one; but they are molt 
commonly uſed to include a reference to ſome other 
book, or to another part of the ſame book; thus [ Sze 
Locke on the Human Underſtanding. ] [ See this Gram- 
mar, Part I. Chap. 2.] 2 

9. What is the uſe of a Quotation? 

A A Duotation (©) is put at the beginning of any 
paſſage that is cited out of another author. 

2. What is the uſe of the End of a Quotation ? 

A. The End of a Duttatin ( ſhews that the 
patlage cited is completely finiſned. 

2, What is the uſe of a Se/7102 ? 

A. A Section ( is uſed in dividing books or 
chapters into ſmaller parts. It is likewiſe ſometimes 
uſed as a mark of reference to the margin, or to the 
bottom of the page. 

O: What is the uſe of Braces? 


A. Braces : are uſed to join ſeveral lines to- 


gether, eſpecially in poetry; as, | 
gut true expreſſion, like th* unchanging ſun, 


Clears, and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 
* . * ", 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 


Pope. 


Y; Are the rules of pointing fixed and eſtabliſhed ? 

J. No; they are extremely arbitrary, and depend 
very much upon the fancy of the writer. In general, 
however, it may be obſerved, that, next to a proper 
choice and arrangement of words, there is nothing 
contributes more to clearneſs of ſtyle than accurate 
pointing; and that it is poſſible for pointing to be ſo 
very inaccurate, as to render even a good writer obſcure, 


CHAP, 


| 
f 
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II. 


Of ABBREVIATIONS. 


9. W do you mean by an Abbreviation ? 

| A. An Abbreviation, or Contrat!lion of a 
word, 1s when one or more letters of it are made to 
ſtand for the whole; a period or full ſtop being put 
immediately after ſuch letter or letters. 


I Which are the principal Abbreviations ? 
They are thoſe that follow: 


| A. Anſwer. 

A. B. or B. A. Batchelor 

of Arts. 

Abp. Archbiſhop. | 

A. D. Anna Domini, in the 
Year of our Lord. 

A. M. Artium Magiſter, 

Miaſter of Arts; or Anno 
Mundi, in the Year of 
the World. 

Ana, a phyſical term, ſig- 
nifying the like quan- 
tity. 

42 Apoſtle, April. 

. R. Anna Regina, Queen 
Anne; or Auns Regn, 
in the Year of the Reign. 

Ai. P. G. C. Profeſſor of 

Aſtronomy in Greſham 
College. 

Aug. Auguſt- 

Bart. Baronet. 

B. D. Batchelor of Di- 

vinity. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

B. J. Bleſſed Virgin. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chrifti 

College. : 

| Chap. Chapter. 

C. Clerk, Clergyman. 


Cr. Creditor. 

C. R. Carolus Rex, King 
Charles. 

C. S. Cuſtas Sigilli, Keeper 
of the deal. 

C. P. S. Cuſtos privati 
Sigilli, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. 

D. Duke, Dutchy, Du- 
cheſs, &c. 

D. Denarius, a penny. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Door or Debtor. 

Dec. or 10ber, December, 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

Do. Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 

E. Ear], Eaſt. | 

E. G. or Ex. Gr. Exempt: 
gratia, as for example. 

Feb. February. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

Gen. Geneſis. 

G. R. Georgius Rex, King 
George; or Gulielmus 
Rex, King William. 

H. S. Hic Fanz Here lies. 

Ibid. Ibidem, In the ſame 


place. 


14. {Jem, The ſame. 
7. . 


kh. Ws» 


— wt 


dh. 


c 


Ful. July, Julius. 


I. S. Locus Sigilli, the 


— 


* 


Aar. March. 


- 
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i. c. id eſt, that is. 

J. H. S. Tejus Hominum 
Salvator, ſeſus the Sa- 
* of Men. 
an. January. 

5 D. Juris Dactor, Doc- 
tor of Law. 

J. LU. D. Juris Utriuſque 
Do#ter, Doctor of both 
Laws, that is, of the 
Civil and Canon Law. 

J. R. Jacobus Rex, King 


James. 


] 


Jun. June, Junius. 

K. King. 

Kit. Knight. 27 

L. liber, a book; Libra, 
a pound ſterling. | 

Ib. a pound weight. 

Ld. Lord. 

L. J. C. Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice. 

L. L. D. Legum Doctor, 
Doctor of Laws. 


Place of the Seal in 
Writings. 
A. A. Maſter of Arts. 


M. D. Medicine Dador, 
Doctor of Phyſic. | 
Ar. Mafter. | 
Ars. Miſtreſs. | 
M. Manuſcript, | 
MSS. Manuſcripts. 

M. S. Mlemoriæ Sacrum, 
ſacred to the Memory. 
N. B. Nita Bene, mark 
well. 5 | 
V. S. New Stile. | 

G 6 


* 
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Nov. or gber, November. 
O. S. Old Stile. 
O:2. or 8ber, October. 
Ox. * 
per, by. 
- - cent. Per centum, by 
the hundred. 
P. M. G. Profeſſor of Mu- 
fic in Greſham College. 
oh 72. Gr. Profeſſor 
nealogie Greſhanenſis, 
Profeilor of Divinity in 
Greſham College. 
P. S. Poſtſcript. 


2: Queen, or Queſtion. 

g. Whadrar:s, a farthing. 

9. d. quaſe dicat, as if he 
ſhould lay. 

G. I. quantum libet, as much 
as you pleaſe. 


17. / quantum ſufficit, a ſuf- 


ficient quantity. 

R. Rex, King; Regina, 
Queen. 

R. P. Regius Profeſſor, 
King's Profeſſor. 

R. S. S. Regie Societatis 
Socius, Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

S. or St. Saint. 

S. S$zlidus, 2 Shilling. 

S. A. Secundum Artem, 
according to Art. 

S. N. Secundum Natu- 
ram, according to Na- 
ture. | 

. . F. ar 8. 8-7-6 
Sante, or Sacro-ſantte 
Theologie Profeſſor, Pro- 
teilor of Divinity. 

Sep. or 7ber, September. 
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J. D. AM. Verbi Dei (or | viz. videlicet, that is. 
Divini) Miniſter, a Prea- | &c. et cetera, and the reſt, 
cher of God's W ord. or, and ſo forth. 

v. vide, fee. 


Are theſe all the Abbreviations that are uſed? 

No; theſe are only the principal ones; there are 
many other Abbreviations uſed, fo many indeed, that 
to enumerate them all would be a taſk equally difficult 
and irkſome. It may not, however, be improper to 
obſerve, that the. beſt writers uſe the feweſt Abbrevi- 
arigns, | 

©. Do not more ſingle letters come together in ſome 
Abbreviations, than inany of the inſtances you have given ? 

A. Yes, eſpecially in inſcriptions upon coins and me- 
dals. The inſcription upon our own coin will furniſh 
an example. It runs thus: GEORGIUS III. DEI 
GRATIA, M. B. F. ET H. REX. F.. D. B. ET 
I. P. S. R. I. A. T. ET E. That is, Georfius 
Tertius, Dei Gratia,- Magna Britanniæ, Francia, & 
Hliberniæ Rex, Fidei Defenſor, Brunſiuicii & Luneburgt 
Dux, Sacri Romani [mpern Archi-Theſaurarius & 
Electar. GEORGE the Third, by the Grace of Gol, 
King of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, Defen- 
der of the Faith, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burgh, Arch-treaſurer and Elector of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


SSIS S0<ESSS{SSHISSSISISSSSSEE SIS 
E 


Of NUMBERS and FIGURES. 
9. OW are Numbers expreſled ? 


A. Numbers are expreſſed either g theſe 


ſeven Roman Capital Letters, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
which are called Wumerals; or by theſe ten characters, 
VIZ. 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are called Figures, 


and o, which 1s a Cypher. 


9, What is the ſignification of theſe Numera!s and 

Figures? 8 | | 
A. I. ſignifies One. V. Five. X. Ten. L. Fifty. 
C. a Hundred. D. Five Hundred. M. a Thouſand. 
I I. le. 


he Lond a 
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1. ſignifies One. 2. Two. 3. Three. 4. Four. x5. 
Five. 6. Six. 7. Seven. 8. Eight. 9. Nine. © 
Nothing. 

Have you any thing elſe to obſerve concerning 
the Numeral Letters. 

A. It is to be obſerved, that if a leſs Numeral Letter 
be placed before a greater, it takes away from the greater 
as many as the leſs one ſtands for; but if it be placed 
aſter a greater, it adds to it as many as the leſs one re- 
preſents. Example: The letter V. ſtands for Live. 
I. placed before it takes one from it, and makes both 
together ſtand but for Fur : thus IV. But I. placed 
after the V. adds cue to it, and makes both together 
ſtand for Six; thus VI. More examples : 


IV. Four, V. Five. VI. Six. 
IX. Nine. -X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty. J.. Fitty. LX. Sixty. 


XC. Ninety. C. a Hundred. CX. a Hundred 


and ten. 


2. Have you any thing elſe to obſerve concerning 
the Characters or Figures? | 

A. It is to he obſerved, 

1. That Cyphers on the right hand of Figures in- 
creaſe their value ten times; as 1 One, 10 Ten, 1co a 
Hundred, 6co Six Hundred, 6000 Six thouſand : but 
on tie left hand they ſignify nothing: as ol, oon, make 
but One, oa, 002, ooo, make but Titus. : 

2. That a Figure at every remove from the right 
hand increaſes its value ten times, as 8 Eight, 87 Eighty- 
Seven, 876 Eight Hundred and Seventy-Six, 8765 Light 
Thoujand Seven Hundred and Siæty-Five. 

Here follows a more complete Example of the uſe 


doof Numeral Letters and Figures. 
[EITGURES. NUMERAL 


LETTERSv. 
1. One 3 
2. I'wo | II 
3. Three | III 
4. Four | IV 
5 Five V 


5 Six | VI. 
i 5 7. Seven 


1787 
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Seven 

3. Eight 

. Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 

. TI welve 
. Thirteen 


Fourteen 


. Fiftcen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 

. Eighteen 

. Nineteen 

. I wenty 

. Twenty-one 
. Twenty-two 
. Twenty-three 
. Twenty-four 
. Twenty-five 
. T wenty-fix 

. T wenty-ſeven 
. Fweaty-eight 


Twenty- nine 


Thirty 
Forty 
. Fifty 
Sixty 
. Seventy 
. Eighty 


Nine 


; : 8 
100. One Hundred 
200. 
300. 
400. 
Foo. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900 
looo. 


I'wo Hundred 


Three Hundred 


Four Hundred 
Five Hundred 
Six Hundred 


Seven Hundred 


Eight Hundred 
Nine Hundred 
One Thouſand 
One Thouſand 


Seven Hundred and 


E:ghty-teven 


VII 
VIII 
IX 

X 

XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 
XX 
XXI 
XXII 
XXIII 
XXIV 
XXV 
XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 
XXIX 
XXX 
XL 

L 


LX 


LXX 
LXXX 
XC 

C 

CC 


_ CCC 


CCCC 


D or 18 
DC or! C 


DCC or 


CC 


DCCC or iC CC 


FORE or IC CCC 
ba 
MDCCLXXXV11. 


M. or C 


——— rg 


N 


1 


| 
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N. B. Numbers are ſometimes expreſſed by ſmall 
Roman Letters, as i. on, ii. tue, iv. four, xii. twelve. 


42 „w,, 99% %%% % 
EH. 


DIRECTIONS fr SUPERSCRIBING LET. 
TERS, and ADDRESSING PERSONS of 
DIFFERENT RANKS «nd CONDITIONS. 


SUPERSCRIPTION. ADDRESS. 


To the ROYAL FAMILY. 


To the King; or) ; : 

To the King's moſt Sir, Or Ny. Fy pleaſe your 
Excellent Majeſty. Jenny. 

To his Royal — Sir, or May it pleaſe your 
the Prince of Wales. Royal Highneſs. 


In the ſame manner to any other branch of it, vary- 


ing only the ſuperſcription and addrefs, according to the 
ditterence of title and ſex. 


n 


To his Grace A. | My Lord Duke, 
Duke of B. Your Grace. 
To the moſt noble A. : wy Lord Marquis, 
0 


Marguis of B. ur Lordſhip. 
To the Rt. Hon. A. 


Earl of B. 
To the Rt. Hon. 4. any Fen 
Lord Viſcount B. our Lordſhip, 


To the Rt. Hon, 4. 
Lord B. 


The Ladies are addreſſed according to the rank of 
their huſbands. | 


All the ſons of Dukes and Marquiſſes, and the eldeſt 


| 


— 


ſons of Earls, have, by the courteſy of England, the 
title of Lord and Rt. Hon. | 
The younger ſons of Earls, and all the ſons ' 
Viſcounts and Barons, are {tiled Heonourab:, and: 
rt; 8%, —:ê— 2 
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To the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir. 


All the daughters of Dukes, Xlarquiſſes, and Earls 
are Ladies. All the daughters of Viicounts and Barons 
are Honourable ; as, 


To the Hoh. A. B. Madam. 

The title of Right Honourable is given. to all Privy 
Gunſellirs, to the Lord Mayor of Landon, York, and 
Dubiin, and to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, 

All perſons bearing the King's commiſſion, are {tiled 
Honourable ; and every ſervant to the King on the civil 
or military liſt, or to any of the Royal Family, is 
ſtiled Efqwire. 


To the PARLIAMEN T. 


To the wh Hon. the 
Lords Spiritual and 5 
Temporal, in Parlia- May 
ment aſſembled. 


To the Hon. the 2 8 
| 3 


it pleaſe your 


Citizens, and Burgeſ- — 
ſes, in Parliament aſ⸗ Ma TRA pleaſe your 


ſembled. 

To the Rt. Hon. A. B. 
Eſq; Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons. * 


Sir. 


To the CLERGY. 


To the molt Reverend 
Father in God 4 Wy ok 
Lord Archbiſhop of B. Os” nne. 
To the Rt. Rev. Father Me L 
in God A. Lord Bp. V. ord, 
of B. | our Lordſhip, 


To the Rev. A. B. D. D. 
Dean of C. or Arch- Rev, Doctor. 


deacon, or Chancellor þ Mr. Dean. 
o D. or Prebendary, Rev. Sir. 
_- 


Heis generally a Member of his Majetty's moit Honourable 
Privy Council, 
All 


| 


| 
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All ReQors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and Cler- 


$ 

gymen of interior denominations, are ſtiled Reverend, 

Ine ofmcers of his Majeity's houthold are addreſſed 
either according to their rank and quality, or according 
to the nature of their office. | 

The Commiſſioners of the civil liſt are addreſſed ac- 
cording to their rank, and are milled Right Honours . 
alle; asy . | 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Trzatur,, of tne Adiniraity, of Trade and Flantations, 
Kc. Your Lordihips. | 

The Commitkoners of the cuſtoms, exciſe, ſtamp- 
duty, ſa!t-dut'r, navy, &c. are ſtiled flanourable ; and 
if any of them are Privy Counſellors, they are ſtiled 
collectively Kit Honzurable— Sirs, Y our Honours. 

In the Army, all noblemen are {tiled according to 
their rank, with the addition of their employ. 

All Colonels were formerly {tiled F{onourable ; as, 


The honourable Coloncl A. B. But this method of 


addreſling them: is now ſeldom uſed. They are com- 
monly addreſſed by their names only; as Colonel A. B. 
All inferior othcers have the name of their employment 
ſet before their real name; as Major A. B. Captain 
C. D. &c. 

In the Navy, all noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their quality and office; and all Admirals, who are not 
Peers, are {tiled Honourable. 

The other officers, as in the army. | 

All Ambatladors have the title of Excellency added 
to their quality; as have all Plenipotentiaries, and 
Governors abroad, and the Lords Juſtices of Ireland. 

All Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are ſtiled Right 
Floneurable; if not, Honourable; as, 

Jo the Right Honourable 4. B. Lord Chancellor. 

To the Rivnt Honourable Sir C. D. Lord Chief Juſtice, 

To the Honourable E. F. Eſa; Lord Chief Baron. 

* the Honourable G. H. Eſq; one of the Juſtices 
Ot, XC, 

All other Gentlemen of the law are ſtiled according 
to their rank or office; every Barriſter having the title 
of Eſquire given him. Al 
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All Gentlemen in the Commiſſion of the Peace have 
the title of £/qurre and I/or/hipful ; as have all Sheriffs 
and Recorders. 

The Aidermen and Recorder of London are ſtiled 
Right IHarjhipful; as are all Mayors of Corporations, 
exce!t Lord Mayors. » 

The Governors of hoſpitals, colleges, &c. if con- 
fiſting of Magiſtrates, or having any ſuch among 


them, are ftiled Right Worſhipful, or Morſbipful, as 


8 may be. 
Incorporated Bodies are called Hanourable; as, t 
To the Honourable Court Gent 

of Directors of the Eait- Wu | 95 WK 
India Company, 8 


Jo the Ho. wurable the Go- 


3 


vernor, Deputy-Governor, ( Gentlemen, I 
and Directors of the Bank | Your Honours. c 
of England. 
Or elte 1/orfhipful ; as, 
To the Maſter and Wardens Gone i 
of the Worſhipful Com- You Work; t 
any of Mercers. oth borne af | 
t is uſual to give the title of Lady to the wife of a 
Kaigat or Baronet. . > 


lhe title of ZEj/quire is commonly given to every | 
Geatleman of an independeat fortune. 

Ihe method of addreſſing men of trade and buſineſs 
is fo well known, that it is needleſs to deſcribe it. 


r 1 
Of the ARRANGEMENT of WORDS |, 
in a Sentence. a 
I. HAT is the beſt Arrangement of words in 2 
a ſentence? _ of 
A. That which prevents al! ambiguity, and brings 

r Se 

out the ſenſe clear and diſtiuct. 
2: Have 
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Q. Have you not treated this ſubje in the article of 
Syntax? 


A. Yes, but not with ſuficient accuracy. 
HL. What farther obſervations have you to make 
| upon it? | 

> A. It is neceſſary to premiſe, that there are two kinds 
| of ſtyle, the natural, and the inverted or tranſpoſed. 

85 What do you mean by a naturat Styie? 

A. That where the order of the words correſponds 
with the natural order of the ideas that compoſe the 
thought; or to ſpeak more plainly, that where the 
words ſucceed each other in the order of conſtruction. 

. 2 What do you mean by an iaverted or tranſ»ofed 
of le * 

4 That where the words are throw out of their 
natural order, with a view of rendering the ſenſe more 
diſtinct, or the found more melodious. 

85 Give ſome examples of the natural Style 

A man may equally aftront tne company he is 
in, by engroiling all the talk, or obferving a con- 


bk kd 


temptuous tence.” Spectator, 
a | Our lives are ſpent either in doing nothing at all, 
or in doing nothing to the purpoic, or in doing nothing 
that we ought to do.“ Ibid, 
y 5 * 
+ A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taite not the Pierian ſpring.” 
Pope. 
* A perfect judge will read each work of wit f 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ.” [b:d. 
In theſe examples the words ſucceed each other in 
the order of conſtruction, nor is it poſſible to put them 
into any order that is more natural. 
58 |; 9. Give ſome examples of an inverted or tranſpoſed 
| St;le? 
1 
„ A.“ Of the faſhions prevalent in every country, 
in ' a few have ariſen, peraaps, from particular temperatures 
of the climate, a fe more irom the conſtitution of the 
ng3 | government.” Adventurer, 
g Here 
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Here, to render the ſound more melodious, and per- 
haps: the ſenſe more diſtinct, the order of the words 
is inverted or tranſpuſed ;, tor the natural order is this; 
« A few of the faſhions, pfevalent in every country, 
have ariſen, perhaps, &c. 

Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 

Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddets ! ting.” 

Pope's Homer's Iliad. 


The natural order is this: “ Heav'nly goddeſs! 
ſing Achilles' wrath, the diretul ſpring of umuntber'd 


7 


woes to Greece. 


4 Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, v-hoſe mortal taite 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With lots of Eden, till one greater man 

Reſtore us, and regain the biiſsful ſeat, 

ding heav'nly mule |”? | Miiton. 


The natural order is this; © Heav*nly muſe ! ſing 
of man's firſt difobedience, &c. 
2 on a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring tound, 


Th' infernal doors.“ 15 Tb:d. 


The natural order is this; © Th' infernal doors fly 
ee on a ſudden, with impetuous recoil and jarring 
ound,” 


2. As you have now ſhewn the difference between 
a natural ſtylz, and an inverted or tranſped ene, 1 delire 
to know what you have to ſay concerning the arrange- 
ment of words in a ſentence. f 

A. Not only ſingle words, but the members of a 
ſentence ought td be placed next to thoſe which they 
are intended to qualify or affect: if they are not, they 
will create ambiguities ; they will either lead to a wrong 
ſenſe, or they will render the ſenſe doubtful and un- 
certain, | 

A Give an example, where the wrong placing of a 
word leads to a wrong ſenſe. 
„A. © The time of tne election of a Poet-laureat 
being now at hald, it may be proper to give ſome 
account of the ritzs and ceremonmes anciently _ at 

| = iat 


— 4 JE. * 
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that ſolemnity, and only diſcontinued through the neg- 
lect and degeneracy of latter times.“ 
Guardian. 


Here the adverb only ſeems to qualify the participle 
diſcontinued; whereas it is intended to qualify the nouns 
neglect and degeneracy : the arrangement therefore ought 


to be thus : 


The time of the election of a Poet-laureat being 
now at hand, it may be proper to give ſome account of 
the rites and ceremonies anciently uſed at that ſolemnity, 
and diſcontinued through the neglect and degeneracy only 
of later times. | | 

2. Give an example where the wrong placing of a 
member of a ſentence, leads to a wrong ſenſe. 

A. A great {tone that I happened to find after a long 

ſearch by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor. 


Swift. 


From the arrangement of the members of this ſen- 
tence one would be tempted to think that the ſearch 
was confined to the ſca-ſhore ; whereas the meaning is, 
that the great ſtone was found by the ſea-fhore : the 


arrangement therefore ought to be thus; 


A great ſtone, that, after a long ſearch, J happened to 
find by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor. 


9. Give an example where the wrong placing of a 
word renders the ſenſe doubtful and uncertain. i 

A. Nor does this falſe modeſty expoie us only to 
ſuch actions as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſuch as 
are highly criminal.” . Opedtator. 


From this order of the words it is doubtful, whether 
the adverb only relates to the preceding or to the fol- 
lowing member of the ſentence ; whereas the ſenſe 
requires that it ſhould relate to the following : tae order 


therefore ſhould be, 


« Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us to ſuch actions 
only as are indiſcreet, &c. | 


9. Give an example where the wrong placing of a 
member renders the ſenſe doubtful and uncertain. 
A. * Socrates, who was the moſt renowned among 


the Hcathens both for wiſdom and virtue, in his 4/1 
moments, 
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momeuts, deſires his friends to offer a cock to AÆſcu- 
lapius.“ ; Ibid. 

From the order, in which the members of this ſen- 
tence are placed, 1t 1s doubtful, whether the words 
in his laſs maments relate to what goes before, or to 
u hat follows; but as the ſenſe requires, that they 
ſhould relate to the latter, the fentence ought to be 
urranged thus : 

« Socrates, who was the molt renowned among the 
Heathens both for wiſdom ald v irtue, detires his triends, 
in his lajt moments, to ofter a cock to Mſculapius.“ 


S .. $2 pet $044 
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IONS fr READING with 
PRIETY awd GRACE. 


— V HAT are the principal things to be ob- 
ſerved in reading 


A The Pauſe 5, the Accent, che Emobaſes, the Cadence, 
e 


and the Taue „7. Haice. 

. What have you to obierve with regard to the 
Pauyjes, and the Accent? 

A. "They have been already explained (See pages 


173, 114, SC. 124, 1255 &c.) 1 ſhall only obſerve here, 
"Tait we ought to take great Care to make proper {tops 

* the ſeveral points or pazſcs, and to lay the accent on the 
proper ſyllable. 

YL. What is the E pa. 9 

A. The Emphaſcs is te ihe with regard to a word, 
Ee the accent is with ecard to a ſyllable ; for as the 
accent raiſes: the voice unen a particular ſyllable, fo the 
Emvhaſts raites it upon a particular word: and to lay 
an Emphaſis upon a word, is only to pronounce it with 

a ſtronger voice than any oer word in the ſentence. 

8 How ſhall we know the emphatical word in 2 
ſentence”? 

A. By attending carefully to the chief deſign of the 
writer or pra! ker; and that word which ſhews 15 chick 
deſigu, mutt nec eſlariy bs the empratical ward 3 3 

2 . | 0115 
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this queſtion, © 7/79 is there?“ o is evidently the 
emphatical word. 

£. May not a ſentence contain ſeveral emphatical 
words © 

A. It may ; as, 

« Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, . 
Turn'd critics next, and prov'd plain es, at laft.” 
Pope. 

Here the words wits, poets, critics, and fools are all of 
them emphatical. 

2, Is it not of great conſequence to know which is 
the cmphetical word in a fentence * 

A. Of io great, that the meaning of the fame ſen- 
tence may be very aincrent, according to the different 
words on which you Jay the ephbajus. T he following 
example will make the matter pian:  * 

Heil you ride to Town to-day? 

This queſtion is capable of being taken in four dif- 

ferent ſenſes, according to the different words on which 


the empna is is laid. 


1. If it be laid on the word you, the anſwer may be, 
No, but my brother will. 

2. If it be laid on the word vide, the anſwer may be, 
No, but TI ſhall walk. 

3. If it be laid on the word fotun, the anſwer may be, 
Ns, for I muſt go into the country. 

4. If it be laid on the word fa-day, the ſenſe is ſome- 
thing different from all theſe, and the anſwer may be, V, 
bet I ſhall to-morrow. : 

Thus it anpears, that the placing the emphaſis upon 
the right word, is not only requinte to make us read 
or ſpeak with propriety, but is even ſometimes indif- 
penſably neceſiary to determine the ſenſe of what we 
read or ſpeak. | | 

9, What is Cadence? 

A. Cadence is juit the reverſe of emphaſis. Emphaſis 
raiſes the voice; Gadence lowers it; or to fpea:. more 
clearly, there is in reading, as well as in finging, a 
certain note, which is called the key-note, and is chat 
wit which we commonly begin to read. Emphaſts raiſes 
the voice above this note; Cadence brings it down to 
it: and in the eaſy trantition of the yoice from the _ 

| 3 
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of theſe to the other, the art of reading gracefully does, 
in a great meaſure, conſiſt. 

Q: How ought we to manage the tone of our voice? 
A. We ought to manage it in ſuch a manner, as to 
accommodate it to the nature of what we read: in 
other words, we ſhould read with ſuch an expreflive 
tone as to render the found an echo to the ſenſe. In 
reading a plain narrative, there is no occaſion for any 
variety of t:nes : the pauſes, the accent, the emphafs;, 
and the cadence, are the only things to be obſerved in 
reading matters of this kind. But in exprefhing the 
different paſſions and affections of the mind, a great 
variety of tones muſt neceſſarily be employed; each 
aſlion being expreſſed by a tene peculiar to itſelt. 
hus Love is expreſſed by a ſoft, ſmooth, languiſhing 
tone; Anger, by a ſtrong, vehement, and elevated one; 
Foy, by a quick, ſweet, and clear tone; Sorrow, by a 
low, flexible, interrupted one; Fear, by a dejected, 
tremulous, heſitating tone; Courage, by a full, bold, 
and loud one: and to of all the other paſſions. 

9. What is the beſt method of learning how to aſ- 
ſume theſe ſeveral tanes of voice, when neceſtary? 

A. By carefully obſerving the manner of thoſe who 
are moſt noted for graceful reading or ſpeaking. But 
a more effectual way ftill is, really to feel the very 
paſſions contained in the pailage we read, and then 


for, making allowance for the difference of temper and 
complexion, the outward expreſſion of the paſſions is 
nearly the fame in all perſons whatever. If, therefore, 
we would read naturally, that is properly and grace- 
fully, we mutt make ourſelves complete maſters of the 
ſubject : we mult not only take in the full ſenſe, but 
enter into the ſpirit of our author: for we can never 
convey his ideas, with ſufficient force, to another, till 
we feel them ourtelves : we can never read an author 


reliſh. 

2. Will the fame rules ſerve for reading poetry as 

for reading proſe ? YL 

A. They will, with theſe two exceptions. f 
33. 


there is no fear but we ſhall 22 them naturally; 


well, whom we do not perfectly underſtand and truly 
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. 

1. At the end of every line, though there be no 
pauſe in the ſenſe, we ought to make a little pauſe in 
the roading, about half as long as at a comma, juſt to 
ſhew that the line is finiſhed. 


} 2. To favour the meaſure or melody of the verſe 


two ſyllables may ſometimes be contratted into one, 
or the accent transferred from one ſyllable to another. 
The firſt of the two following lines affords an, inſtance 
of both theſe exceptions : 


« Gen'rous converſe; a ſoul exempt from pride 
And love to praite, with reaſon on his fide.” 


Pope. 


The word generous conſiſts properly of three ſy lla- 
bles, which are here contracted into two. 

The word converſe is here a noun, and therefore 
ought” to have the accent on the firit ſyllable ; but, for 
the ſake of the meaſure, it has it on the laſt, 
2A Do not fome Grammarians make a third excep- 
tion 7 

A. Yes: they ſay, that certain words muſt be 
ſounded differently, according to the words with which 
they rhyme, The word [herty, for inſtance, if it 
rhymes with free, Knee, or any other word ending in 
ee, muſt, they ſay, be Crinded as if it were written 
libertee; and if it rhymes with cry, fy, or any other 
word ending in y, it mutt be founded as if it were 
written liberti. But this method of ſounding words 
ſo as to make them rhyme more perfectl;, however 
common it might be in former times, is now grown 


obſolete, the beſt readers giving to every word, in poe- 
„try as well as proſe, its true and proper found w'th- 
out any regard to the rhyme. It may not, ever, 
be amiſs to obſerve this method a little in ſongs and 
other poems ſet to muſick; and indeed the cuſtom of 
| altering the found of words, for the faxe of rhyme, 
| ſeems to nave taken its riſe from the ſuppoſition, that 
all poetry was to be read as if it were ſet to muſick; 
a ſt>potition utterly groundleſs, and which, were it 
adopted, would produce a ſtrange jargon in reading the 

„ H works 
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works even of our mot melodious poets ; witneſs the it 
following coupiet of Pope, where tne concluding words p 
cannot be founded in the fame manner without the fr 
utmoſt violence: 
« Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs nll, tc 
And thanks his ſtars he was not burn a /.“ . 
Pope. C( 
So, ſt; 
« Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall fect 
The giddy motion of the whirling /.“ Ibid. 
«br 
Many other examples might be given from the ſame " 
Author, who yet, in the art of rhyming, exccils all 
other Poets. * 
Or 
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it excites in our minds an idea of God's never-failing 
power, and the ſteady ſupport which good men feceive 
from their dependence upon him. 

2: What is a Fioure ? 

A. A Figure is the fame with regard to a whole ſen- 
|} tence, that a Trade is with regard to a ſingle word: or 
rather, it is a manner of ſpeaking diſterent from the 
common one, and more emphatical ; expreting a paſ- 
ſon, or containing a beauty. 

I. What arc the principal Trepes ? | 
. Metapher, Allegary, Mctenymy, Synechdiche, Ii per- 


bile, Iiguy, and Catachriſis. 
D. Vhat is a 4Ztapher ? | 
A. A iſrtaphir is a ſtrange word put for a proper 


one, on account of its reſemblance and relation to it; 
or, to be more particular, it is a ſw or compariſon 
| intended to inforce and illuſtrate the thing we ſpeak 
of, without the 1:gn of compariton. Thus, if we ſay, 
God is a ſhield ta good men, it is a Metaphor, becauſe the 
lign of the compariſon is not expreſied, though the re- 
f ſemblance, which is the foundation of the troe, is 
plain; for as a ſhield guards him that bears it from the 
attacks and ſtrokes of an enemy, ſo the providence of 
God protects good men from all kind of danger. But 


d fü we ſay, Ci as hie to goa men, then it becomes i 
c, |afemile or comparij;n; fo that a metapyoy is a ſtricter and 1 


d {cloſer compariſon, and a compariton a looter and lets 


compact metaphor. 
is\ 9. What is an Ailegory? 


An Allegory, according to ſome, is a continu— 
ation of metaphois through the fame ſentence or diſ- 
courſe : according to others, it is a ſentence or dilcourte, 
a- ſin which one thing is expreiled, and another under- 
le, 2 and is nearly a- kin to a parable or fable. Thus; 


ds 3 
ce « There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

MY Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
5 | Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſerics.” 


Shakeſpeare. 


H 2 « Farewell, 
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“Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatneſs ! 

'T his is the {tate of nan; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blofloms, 
And bears his bluthing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing trott, 

And when heſthinbe, good caſy man, full turely 

His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his ruot, 

Aid then ne fails as I do. Ihid. 


In conducting an egen, care ſhould he taken to 
continue the tune metaphor from beginning to end, as 
zothing is more abſurd than a mixture ut netaphors. 

2, What is a AV tonymy? | 

A. A &E7%tmymy is che putting of one name for ano- 
ther, which it may properly ſtand for on :ccount of 
the near relation there is between their. Ius a hu- 
mane prince is called a Titus; a crucl one, a Niro; 
and a great C vngue ran, an Ale xantler. 

2 Vat is 4 SI nec huge he 7 

A Synechdoche puts the whole for a part, or a part 
for the whole; as, - 


« Thy growing virtues juſtif,*'d my cares, 
And promis'd comfort to my fiver has.” | 
Pate Huiner”s Iliad. 
That is, to me in my a age. 


4 The ſilent Heart, which grief aſſails. Parnel. 


Ihe peculiar beauty of this figure conſiſts in mark— 


— — —— — — 


ing that part which makes the greute!kt gute. | 
dometiines 4 ſüngle collective word exprefies mul- 
ticudes witli more torce and energy than plurals could . 
do: 28 | 
* 5 3 


© While all its throats the gallery extends, 
And al the thunder of tie pit aſcen l.“ Pop. 


* 


"I 


That is the pesple in the gallery, and tds Pepiè in die 
Pe. | 


2. What is an ./yperbal, 2 


AH. An 


—— — — — — 
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A. An Hyperſude is a trope that goes bevond the 
bounds of itrict truth, and repreſents things as greater 
or imaller, better or worſe, tian they really are: as, 


« Milton's firong pinion now not heav'n can bound, 
Now ſerpen:-like in prote he ſweeps the ground.“ 
Poe. 


Caſſius ſeating of Cæſar, ſays, 
«© Why man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a Colottus, and we pete, men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ouriclves dithowurable graves.” | 
Soateſveare, 


* 


5 What is Triuy? 
. Trany. is laughing at a man under diſguiſe, by 
appearing to praite or ſ5ea& well of him, When we 
really mean tie contrary. Fhus we ſometimes fav, 
« He is a pretty fellow truly,“ waen we mean to init- 
nuate, that he is a very contemptible fellow.“ Ihe 
odious, or ridicuiaus character of tie perſon praiſed, 
and the air of deriſion with which we beſtow our 
compliments, plainly thaw that our words ought co 
be taken in a ſenile directly on} lite to their natural 
one. | | 
Sarcaſn is a trope of nearly the ſime nature. I: 
conſiſts properly in infulting a dying or dead perſon 
with taunts and ſcoſfs; but every keen, ſatyrical ex- 
preſſion is diſtinguiſhed by the name of a Sarcaſiu. 

2. What is r 2 

Catachireſis, or Abuſe, borrows the name of one 
thing to expreſs another; which either has no proper 
name of its own, or if it has, the borrowed name is 
more ſurpriſing and agreeable on account of its novelty 
and voulunels : thus, 


Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice c*.ploy, 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent joy. 
nf Pope'; Homer's Odyſſey. 


H; 9. What 
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2. What arc the principal foures of Rhetoric 9 

A. Exclamation, Doubt, Correftion, Suppreſſion, Omiſ- 
fon, Ap:jtriphe or Adireſs, Srſpenjtorn, Iutetragatian, Pre- 
ve tio, Conceſſion, Repetuion, Hir or Circnmioention, 
Amnplifcation, Onmiſjen of Copulative, Oppoſition, Come 
fariſin, Lively DO ſcrittion, Yikin or Image, Projopopena 
or Per{caification,” Change of Time, Change of | Perſons, 
Trenſctean, Sentence, and £p:phonema. 

2. What is Exclamatic1? + 

. Exclomation expreſies the breaking out and ve- 
hemence of any pation : as, 


« () wretchel ſtate ! O boſon black as death 
O lied foul ! that ſtruggling to be free 
Art niote engag d!“ Shakeſpeare, 


cc 


Help, angels, make aſſay, 

Bo tubbori xnees, and heart with ſtrings of ſteel 
Pe {oft as linc us of tae new-born babe; 

All may be weil.“ | 


2; hat is Deult? 

Dit expreſtes the debate of the mind with 
itſelft upon Any preiing diuicuity; as, 

hat nel ne do? or ſeeæ his old abodes ? 


Ir herd ame: g me deer, and ſculc in woods? 
Here hame Ginuwlcs ing there his fear prevails, 
And each by turns his acting heart utfails,?? 


Addijan. 


« Tt muſt be ſo - Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elie whence this plealing * this fond deſire, 
This longing after Immortality ? 

Or whence tliis ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
"my Of falling into nought ? Why thrinks the foul 


Back on nerſelt, and ſtartlès at dettruction ? 
| Uis the divinity that moves within us 
is heav*n itfe.t that points out an hereafter, 
And intim:s s eternity to man. 
Eternity! tnou pleating, dreadful thought! 
"i hrouga what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we _ ! 
= 4 


2 


A 
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r wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But thadows, clouds, and e reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

hrough all her works) he muſt delight in virtue 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when? or where? This world was made for Cæſar. 
I'm weary of conjectures—this muſt end em. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd. My death and life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The foul, ſecur'd in her exittence, finiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its phint: 
The ſtars ſhall tade away, the ſun himſelf | 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in vears ; | 
But thou ſhalt Aourifh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wreck oi nature, and the cruſh of worlds.“ 


. 


« 'To be, or not to be? that is the queſt! on — 
Whetaer *tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 

The ilings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And by oppoing end tem: To die, to ſleep.— 
No more ; and by a fleep, to fay, we end 

The heart- ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That flech is heir to;—'tis a confummation 
Devoutly to be with'd. Lo die—to fleep— | 
To {1:e;>? perchance to dream z—ay, there's the rud: | 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 

Waen ve have ſhulfled off this mortal coil, 

Muit ive u pauſe there's the reſpect 

That mates calamiry of fo long lite: | 

For who would bear the whips and fcorns of time, | 
Th' oppreſtor's wrong, the proud man's contunely, | 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the laww's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of ta unworthy cakes, 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 


Wich a bare bodiin? Who would fardels ow 
| H 4 | To 
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To groan and ſweat under a weary life, 

Hatt nat the dread of ſomething after death, 
That undiſcover'd country from wioc buurne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than ly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conteience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus rhe native hue of reſolution 

ls tzckxlied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moinent 

\\ ith this regard their currents turn awry, 

And loi tne name of action,” Shakeſpeare, 


What is Orrectien? 


2 1 <- Dog : be ery 1 . 

. Correetiz is a figure, by which a man retracts 
or recails what he had faid or reſolved: as, What 
is it then can give men the heart and courage—but [ 
recall that word, becauſ it is not true courage, but 
fool-hardineſs, —to out-brave the jue gments of God!“ 


Tillotſan. 


D. Vihat is Sypprofſinn? | 

A. Suppreſſion is a figure, by which a perſon in a rage, 
or any other diſturbance of mind, ſpeaks not out all he 
ineans, but ſuddenly breaks off bis diſcourſe, Thus 
the gentleman in Terence, extremely incenſed againſt 
bis enemy, only accofts with this abrupt ſaying, Thou 
of all- that is, of all ſcouniirels the great:/t; but tae 
violence of his paſſion choaked up his voice, and pre- 
vented his uttering the reſt of the ſentence. | 

9. What is Owiſſiau? 

. Onion is when an author pretends that he 
omits or conceals vrhat he really declares: as, I do not 
mention his treachery to his triends; I take no notice 
of his cruelty to his enemies; I paſs over his ingrati- 
tude to his benefactors,*? &c. 

2. What is Apr/trophe ? 

A Apojlraphe or Addreſs is, when, in a vehement 
commotion, a man turns himſelf on all ſides, and ap- 
plies to the living and the dead, to angels and men, to 
rocks, groves, and rivers z as, 

f Thou 
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Thai fun, ſaid I, fair light! 

And thou enligiten d earth, fo fre ant gay! 

Ye hills and dues, ye rivers, wood , and plains ! 

And ve thit li e and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, it ye hw, how 1 came thus, how here.” Altan. 


©, What is S enn? 

A. Sufpon/izn begun and carries on a ſentence in ſuch 
a mam a> pleaics the reader all along, and keeps him 
in expectation of iomsthing Sonſiderable at the end: as, 
No czremony that to the great belongs, 
Not me «ing's crown, nor the depated tiyord, 
Ihe mnarinal's truncheon, nor the juige's robe, 
Become them with one nai fo grown grace, 
As mercy does.“ Shakeſpeare, 


OD. What is nter ragatian? 
A. Inter ragatitmm is, when the writer or ſpeaker pro- 
poſes queitions and returns anſwers: not as if he were in 
a ſpecch or ct inued diſcourſe, but in dialogue or con- 
ference with his reader, hearer, or adverſary: thus, 
„Lell me, wit you go about and atk one another, 
hat neus? What van be more aitonihing news than 
this, that tne man of Mace:lon makes war upon the 
Athenians, and dilz.cles of the 25 of Greece ? Is 
Philip deu? Ns, but he's fie. What ſignifies it to you 
whether he be dead or alive? For it any thing happen 
to this Philip, you'll immediately raiſe up anotr.er.”? | 
Deine/t DNencs.. 
« To-morrow, didſt thou ſay ! | | 
Methought I hezrd Horatio tay, To-morrow. 
Go to—l will net hear of it—T'o-morrow | 
"Tis a ſharper, ho ſtakæs his penury 
Againſt thy plencty—wio takes thy ready caſh, _ 
And pays thee noucht but wiſhes, hopes, and promiſes, | 
he currency of :#:0t8.—tnjurious bankrupt, 
That gulls the exty creditor !—To-morrow ! 
It is a period no vhere to be found 
In all the houry regiiters of time, 
Unleis perchance in the fbol's calendar. 
Wiſjom Giclaims the word, nor holds ſociety 
With thule whe own it. No, my Horatio, 
0:8 | "Tis 
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is fancy's child, and folly is its father; 
V rought of ſuch {tuft as dreanis are; aid baſelels 
As the fantaſtic vitions of the evening. 
But ſoft, ny friend—arrelt the preſent moments; 
For be attur'd, they all are arrant tell- tales; 
And though their flight be ſilent, and their path 
I racklefs as the wing'd couriers of the air, 
"Facy polt to heav'n, and there record thy tolly ; 
Becauſe, though itation'd on th' importaut watch, 
Thon, like a llecping, ſaichleſs centinel, 
Didſt let them pals unnotic'd, unimprov'd. 
And know, for that thou ſlumber'dit on the guard, 
'Thou ſhalt be made to aunſwer at the bar 
For every fugitive: and when thou thus 
Salt ftand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Or hood-wink'd juſtice, who ihall tell thy audit 
Then {tay the prefent moment, dear Horatio; 
Imprint the marks of wiidom on its wings. 
*T'15 of more worth than kingdoms ! far more precious 
Than all te crimfon treaſures of life's fountain. 
O! let it not clude thy gr-tp, but like 
ne good old patriarch upon record, 


Hold the feet angel faſt, until he bleis thee 


9. What is Prevention? 
A. Prevention is, When an author ſtarts an objection, 
which he foreſces may be made againtt any thing he 
afhrins, defires, or recommends; and gives an atiwer 
to it: as, | 
Our fathers lov'd rank ven'ſon. You ſuppoſe 
Perhaps, young men! our fathers had no noſe. 
Not io: a buck was then a week's repatt, 
And *twas their point, 1 ween, to maxe ic lat.” Pope. 
9, What is Cuceſſian? 


A. Cone-ifron freely allows ſomething that might yet 


of 


bear a citþute, to obtain ſomething taat a man would 
have granted to him, and which hie thinks cannot fairly 
be denied: as, 


« T am, Sir, I own, a pimp, the common bane of 


youth, a perjured viiluin, a very peſt; but I never did 
y94 an injury.“ T-rence. 


2. What 


Dr. Cotton. 


ö 


words than are neceſſary: as, 


['W 
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85 What is Repetition? 


Repetition is a figure which gracefully and empha- 


tically repeats either the ſame words, or the ſame ienſe 
in difterent words : as, 


* Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 
(Which unrevers'd ſtands in eſtectual force) 
A tea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears; 
"I hele at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd ; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble ſelf, 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whitenets ſo became them 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe. | 
But neither bended «neces, pure hands held up, 
Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor filver-{hedding tears, 


Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate Sire. 


Shakeſpearc, 


«© With thee converſing 1 forget all time; 
All ſcaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When tir{t on this delightrul land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
_ Giiit'ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
Aſter foit ſhowers; and ſweet the coming on 
Os grateful evening mild, the filent night 
With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heav'n, her ſtarry train : 
Bur neither breath of morn, hen the aſcends 
With charm cf carlieſt birds, nor rifing fun 
On this delightiul land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemm bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet.“ 
, Aiiton. 


& 


9g. What is Periphraſis or Crcumlicution? 
Pe 0 , or. Circu nhicutien is A ligure, which, 

for the fake of decencv or lafoty, and ſometimes mereiy 

for variety or orna vent, expreſies a thing 1a more 
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Now is the pleaſant time, 

The cool, the ſilent, fave where filence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 

Tunes ſuceteſt his love-labour'd tong—" Miitam. 

2. What is Vnpliftcutian? 

A. Aubliſicutian is when every chief expreſſion in a 
period adds firength and force to what went before; 
and fo the fente all along heightens, till the period be 
agreeably and \igoroutly cloled : as, | 

What a piece of work is man! how noble in reaſon ! 
how infinite in facultics! in form and moving how ex- 
preſs and admirable! in action how like an angel ! in 
apprehenſion how like a god!“ Shakeſpeare. 

Ci:max or Gradation is nearly allied to this figure: it is 
when the word or expreihon, which ends the firtt member 


of a ſentence, begins tae ſecond, and ſo on till the period 
is cloſed: as, 


| Give me the cup, 

And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 

Ihe trumpets to the cannoneers within, 

'The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
Now tie King drinks to Hamlet—”” Il id. 


Q.: What is Owiſſan of Cipulative ? 
A. Onmiſſun of Cipulative is, when the conjunctions, or 
little particles that connect words together, are left out, to 
repreſent haſte, or cagerneſs of paſſion: as, 


* We will be revenged : revenge! about! ſeek! 
Burn! fire! kill! flap! let not a traitor live.” IIA. 


Sometimes a repetition of copulatives has likewiſe its 
beauty: it ſerves to thew, that every word in the ſentence 
is emphatical: as 


cc — Nou from the north 


Of Norumbega, and the Samocid ſhore, 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And inow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and faw, 

_ Boreas, and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, 
And I nracias rend the wood, and ſeas W 
| | eiten. 


A Wbat 
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2 
What is Oppoſition ? 

{. Otps/ition is 4 figure, by which things very diife- 
rent or contrary are compared and placed together, that 
the difference may appear the more remarkable: as, 

« His years but young, but his expcrience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe.” 
$ hakeſpea a of 
The character of a fop, and that of a rough warrior, 
are beautifully oppoſed or contraſted in the following 
pailage : 
« My Liege, I did deny no pritoners ; 
But I remember, when the fight was donc, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword ; 
Came there a certain Lord, neat, trimly dreſs'd. 
Freſh as a bridegroom; and his chin, ew reap'd, 
Shew'd like a itubble-land at harveſt-home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And *twixt his finger and his thumb ke held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe ; —and ſtill he ſmil'd and talk'd; 
And as the foldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call'd them untaught Knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhan.';ome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility, 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He queſtion'd me: among the reſt demanded 
My pris'ners, in your Majeſty's behalf. 
I then all ſinarting with my wounds ; being gall'd 
To be lo peſter'd with a popinzay ; 
Out of my grief, and my impat-ence, 
Anfſwer'd, ncglectingly, I kno» not what; 
He ſhould, or ſhould not: for he made me mad, 
To ſee bim ſhine fo briſł, and ſmell to iweet, 
And talk ſo like a waiting genticwoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds; (God {ave the mark“ 
And telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 
Was parmacity for an inward bruiſe ; 
And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 
This villainous faktpetre ſhould be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmleſs cart, 
Which many a good, tall fellow had deitroy'd 
So cowardly ; and but for thele vile guns 
He would himſelf have been a ſoldier.“ 


Id. 
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“Here Thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dott ſometimes counſel taxc——and ſomatimes tea.” 


Pope 5 Kape of the Lack. 


Not louder ſhrieks to pity! ing heav'n are caſt, 
When huſbands, or when lap-yogs, breathe their laſt.” 
lod. 
2. = hat is C:mpariſon ? 
Pa Compariſon be :aurifully ſets off and illuſtrates a 
thing by comparing it to another, to which it bears a 
manifeſt relation aud refemblance: as, 


cc 


She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm 1' th” bud, 

Feed on her damaſk cheek ; the pin'd in thought; 
And, with a green and ye!ilow melancholy, 

She fat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief.“  Snaxeſpeare, 


”m O thou Goddeſs, 

Thou divine nature! How thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 
In theſe two princely boys They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood inchat'd) as the rud'tt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain- pine, 


And mac him ſtoop to th” vale,” . 
= The noble fiſter of Poplicola, 


The moon of Rome ; chaſte as the iſi le, 
That's curdl'd by the froſt from purcit ſnow, 
Anhangs on Dian's temple,” Ibid. 


Ile ſcarce had ceas'd, when the ſuperior fiend 

Wis moving toward the fhore; his pond'rous ſhield, 
Ferie temper, Mally, Jorg, and round, 

Behind him catt ; tC broad circumfercnce 

Hung on his woutvers lixe the moon, vhole orb 
Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artiit views 

Art ev ning from the top of F cluicy 

Or in Vatdarno, to geicry new lunds, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her ipotty globe.“ Ailton. 
| „ Thus 
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* Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

Ihe clote-compacted legions urg'd their way: 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy; 

Troy charg'd they firſt, and Hector firſt of Troy. 

As from ſome mountain's craggy forchead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 

( \\ hich trom the {tubborn {toe à torrent tends) 

Precipitate the pond'rous wats Jetcends 

From ſteep to ſtecp the rolling ruin bounds ; 

At ev'ry hock the crackling wood retounds: 

Still gathering force, it ſmoaxs; and urg'd amain, 

Whirts, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain: 

There ttops - So Hector. Their whole force he prov'd, 

Reſiſtleis waza he rag'd; and when he ſtopt, unmos'd.“ 
Pope's Flomer's 1!tad. 


« But O, my muſe, what numbers wilt thou find, 
To fing the turious troops in battle join'd ? 
Methi:xs 1 hear the drum's tumultuous found - 
'The victor's ſhouts and dying groans confound, 
The dreadful burſt of cannon read the ſkies, 
And all tfe thunder of the battle riſe: 
"T was then great Marlbro's mighty ſoul was prov'd, 
That in the thock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 
Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 
Exumin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war: 
In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'di 
To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 

Inſpir'd repul>'d battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage, 
So when an angel, by divine command, 
With riting teinpeits fhakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Eritanmua paſt, 
Calm and ferenc he drives the furious blaſt, 
And, pleas'd the almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ftorm.”” 

Adi! ts 


“ To ſpoil the ſlain the ardent victor flew : 

The Spartan bands the bloc, ſhock renevy ; 

Fierce co the charge with 4cii-014 rage return, 

And ail at once with thirſt oi vengeance burn; 8 
cr 
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O'zr all the field the raging tumu't grows ; 
And ev'ry helmet rings with founding biows: 
But moſt around tie Argive hero dead 
There toil the migntic't, there tae braveſt bleed: 
As when outrageo'ts winds the ocean fweeh, 
And from the b: tom Hir the koary deep; 
O'er all the wat'ry plaln the temyeit raves, 
Mix in contiict lou the angry waves: 
But nere ſome pointed cut the ſurface hides, 
Whoſe top unſeen provoke> the angry tides, 
With ten-fold tury there the b:llows fly, 
And mount in ſmoak and thunder to the ſky. *” 
7 } ith ie. 
O. What is ll ueiy Deſcriętiæn ? 
2 Live!y Deſcription 15 tuch 4 ſtrong and beautiful 
repreſentation of a thing, as gives the reader a clear 
and diſtinct view of 1t: as, 4 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes, 
I faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth ſwallowing a tayior's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embattled aud rank'd in Kent.” Shakeſpeare. 


Her father lov'd me; oft invited me; 

Still queſtion'd me the itory of my life, 

From year to year; the battles, ſieges, ſortunes, 
That] have paſt. 

I ran it through, c'en from my boyiſh days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 
Waerein | ſpoke of moſt diſaſt'rous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 


Of nair-breadth *ſcapes i' th' imminent deadly breach; 


Of being taken by the inſolent foe, 

And ſold to ſlavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And with it all my travel's hiſtory. 

All cheſe to hear 

Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline; = 
2 ut 


e e eee 


4. — coco — — 


Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 


Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the juſtice, 
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But ſtill che houſe- affairs would draw her thence, 
W hich ever as the could with haſte deſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy car 
Devour up my diſcourſe: which I obferving, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

W hereof by parcels the had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively. I did confent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsſul ſtroke, 
That my youth ſuffer'd. My {tory being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs: 

She ſwore, in faith *twas ſtrange, 'twas palling ſtrange 
"TI was pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful - 

She wiſh'd the had not heard it: —yet ſhe wiſh'd, 

That heav'n had made her ſuch a man. —She thank'd me, 
And bade me, it I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ftory, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I ſpake: 

She lov'd me for the dangers J had pafs'd, 

And I lov'd her that ſhe did pity them: 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd.” Its 


cc 


All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 


And one man in his life plays many parts: 


His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt tne infant, 
Nlewling and puking in the nurſe's arms; 

And then the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhiniag morning face, creeping, like ſnail, 
Unwillinely to ſchool. And then the lover, 
dighing lice furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs's eye- brow, Then a ſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 


Sceking the bubble reputation 


In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 


And 


Fo : * 


— —  - 
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And fo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 

Into the lean and ilipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hoſe well-{av'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes, 

And wh:ltles in his found. —Laft ſcene of all, 

That ends this {trange eventful hiſtory, 

Is fecond childiſhaets, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, fans cyes, ſans taſte, ſans every W 1 
Bid. 


The following deſcription of Dover Cliff is a beau- 
tiful inſtance of this figure: 


“Come on, Sir, here's the place—ſtand till, How 
feariul 

And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Shew ſcarce fo grots as beetles. Halfway down 

Hangs one that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 

Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The fihermen, that walk upon the beach.. 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 

Diminiſn's to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for ficht. Tre murmuring turge, 

That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chates, 

Cannot be heard fo high. I'il look no more, 

Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight : 

Topple down kcadlung.” | Ibid, 


4 you hard hearts! you cruel men of Rome! 
Knew ye not Pompey? Many a time and oft 


| Have you climb'd up to walls and batticmei.ts, 


To towers and windows, yea, to chimney- tops, 

Your infants in your arias; and there have tat 

The live-long day with patient expectation 

To lee great /ompey pats the ſtrects of Rome. 

And when you faw his chariot but appezr, 

Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 

That T'yher trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the repiication ot your ſounds, ; 
Made in his concave fhcres ?”? 16:4, 
The 


HA 
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The following paſſage contains at once a lively de- 

ſcriptioa and a be!d cempariton : | 

They ended parle, and both addreſs'd for tght 

Unſpeaxable; for who, though wita the tongue 

Of angels, can relate, or to vhut things 

Liken on earch confpicunous, that may lift 

Human imagination to ſuch height 

Of god-lige pow'r? For lixeft gods they ſeem'd, 

Stood ti. ey or moy'd, in ſtature, motion, arms, 

Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 

Now wav'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air 


Maile horrid circles: tœo broad ſuns, their ſhields 


Blaz'd oppot:te, While expectation ſtood 
In horror: from each hand with foeed retir'd, 
Where crit was thick eit fight, ta' angeiic throng, 
And left large field, unſate within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion: ſuch, as to ſet forth 
Great things by ſmall, if nature's concord broke, 
Among the conſtellations war were ſprung, 
1 wo planets, ruſhing from aſpect malign, 
Cr nerceit oppoſition, in mid fly = 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres coniound.”” 
Milton. 
D. What is ,n or Inuges | 
A. Vifien or * though commonly diſtinguiſhed 
from tlic foregoing figure, is nearly a-kin to it. It is a 
repreſentation of things diſtant and unſeen, in order to 
raiſe wonder, terror, pity, or any other päſſion, made 


with ſo much life and ſpirit, that as the poet has a full 


view of the whole ſcene he deſcribes, ſo he maxes his 
readers fee it in the fame ſtrong light. 

« 'The poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Both glance from heav*n to earth, from earth to heav'n. 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms ot things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to flape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name,” 3 SHaßteſpeare. 


" - Now itorming fury roſe 
And clamour, ſuch as heard in heaven till now 


Was never; arms on armour clathing bray'd 


Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
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Of braen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noiſe 
Ot conflict; over head the diſmal hits 

Or fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 

Aud flying vaulted eitner hott with fire. 

So under fiery cope together ruth'd 

Eot i battles main, with ruinous aſiault 

Zul inextinguithable rage; all heav'n 
Reſounded; and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her center hook.“ Molten» 


Him the almighty power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from ih” etherial ſky, 

Win hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

Jo bottomleis perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains ald penal fire, 

Who durſt defy mh” umnipotent to arms.” Ii l. 


— 


« Odious! in woollen ! *twould a faint provoke,” 
Were the laſt words that poor Narciila {poke ; 
No, let a charming chintz, and Bruſſels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ;hacde my ILIſcleſs face; 
One wouid not, ſure, be frighttul waen one's dead 


And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.“ Pope · 


J give and I deviſe,” (old Euclio ſaid, 

* ſigh'd) © my lands and tenements to Ned.“ 

Your money, Sir? “ My money, Sir? what all? 

« Why,—if I muſt—( then wept) I give it Paul.” 

The manor, Sir ?—+ [he manor? hold, he c:y'd, 

Not that,— I cannot part witii that''—and dy d. P N 
bi 


55 What is Praſpopœia, or Perſonificutian? 

Proſepmpa- io, or Perſmificatian, is the raiſing of 
qualities or things inanimate into perſons, and deſerib- 
ing thein as living and rational beings This is, at 
once, the fineſt and the boldeſt figure in rhetoric, and 
the moſt common ia poetry. Many in{tances of it 
are to be found in Milton's Allegrs and Pei ſcra. The 
following paflage too affords a very beautiful example 


of it: 
« How 


*. 


il 
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< How many thouſands of my poorett ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ileep, 

Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt werg't my eye-lids down, 
And ſtzep my ſenſes in forgettuinets ? 

Why rather, fleep, ly'ſt thou in fnoky cribs, 
Upon uneafy pallecs ſtretching thee, : 

And hutit'd with buzzing aight-fiies to thy lumber, 
han in the perfum'd chainbers of the great, 
Under the canopics of coltly ſtate, 

And lull'q with formds of tweeteit melody? 

O thou dull Cod! why iy'itthou vith the vile 
In loathiome beds, and leav'ſt tne kingly couch 
A watch-caſe, or a common larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the nigh and giddy maſt, 

Seal up the it1p-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of tae rude imperious ſurge, 

And in the vihtation of the winds, 

Who take the ruihan billows by the top, 

Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
In deat ning clamours on the ipp'ry throuds, 
That, with the huriy, death itſelf awakes ? 
Car'tit thou, O partial fleep, give thy repole 

To the wet ſea-boy, in an hour fo rude ; 

And, in the calmeſt and the {till-{t n:gat, 

With all appliances and means to boot 


Deny it to a «ing? Then, happy low! lie down; 


Unealy lies the head that wears a, crown.“ 


Shakeſpeare. 


cc | 


As when to them who ſail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are palt 
Mozambic, os at (ea north eat winds blow 

Sabean odours from tix: ſpicy thore 

Ot Araby the Bleit ; with ſuch delay 

Well pl-as'd they ſlack their couiſe, and many a leagu?2 
Chear'd with tize gratetui ſinell old ocean ſmiles.“ 
Miiton. 


hat is Cbange of Time? 
Q ? 4 A. Change 


* 


"4 


- 
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A. Change of Time is when things done and paſt are 
deſcribed as now doing and pretent : as, 


« So ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu'd: 
Belinda frown'd, Thalcſtris call'd her Prude. 
To arms, to arms !”” the kerce virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flics. 

All ide in parties, and begin th” attack; 


Fans clap, filks ruſtle, and towgh whaic-bones crack 
Heroes” and Heroines' ſhouts contus'diy ite, 
And bate and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. Pape. 


And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to fhields oppos'd 

Hoſt againſt hoſt the ſhadowy legte; 

The ſounding darts, an iron tempeſt, flew. 


, 2 1 . * * * * . 
Victors and vanquiih'd join promiſcuous crics, 


Triumphing ſhouts and dying groans ariſe, 
With itreaming blood the ſlipp'ry field is dy'd, 
And fſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide.” 


Pope's Hamers Hliad. 


2 What is Change of Perſon ? 

A. Chanze r Per{sn is when a ſpeaker, in a violent 
paſſion, addreſſes hinielt firſt to one perſon, and then to 
another: as, 

« Pr'ythee, go in thyfelf ; ſeek thine own eaſe 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me mare but Il 90 in; 
In boy, go firſt. You houlelefs poverty !— 
Nay, get thee in; I'll pray, and then II ſleeps 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm 

How ſhall your houfeleſs heads, and unted tides, 
Your loop'd and window 'd raggednets defend you 
From ſeatons fuch as theſe *—O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyſic, Pomp! 
Expoſe chyſelt to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And thew the heavens more juſt. Shateſpeare, 


©. What is Tran/ition © 
A. Trans 
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A. Tranſſtian is of two ſorts: 


1. The firit is when a tycceh is introduced abruptly, 
| without exprels notice give oi itt a5, 


* 
* 


— — - 


« Roth turn'd, and under open {ky ador'd 
The God that made both tky, air, errth, and heawtn: - 
| — Thnouallo mad'lt the nigut, | 
Maker ommpetent | aud thou the day!“ Ailton. 
To this Frure may be referred the leaving out of 
Ile ſaidand [te replied in dialogues, Which tends greatly 
to enliven the narrative. 
2g. The ſecond fort of Tranſttion s when a writer 
\ ſuddenly ftarts from one ſubzect to another, which 
ſeems at firſt to have no fort of relavon to it, but is, 
| nevertheleſs, ſecretly connected with it, and ferves to 
| place it in a ſtronger light. I his ku of Tranſition is 
moſt common in Lyric Poetry. | 
©, What is Sentence | 
| A. Sentence is a pertinent oblervaion, containing 
much ſenſe in 2 tew words: as, 


The calumny of enemies is leſs daigerous than the 
flattery of friends.” 


1 
4 


t 
4 2: What is Epiphonema ? 
A. Emiphomena is an exclamation, cotaining a lively 
remark placed at the end of a diſcoutie oinarration : as, 
In heav'nly minds can ſuch perverſenef:dwell !”? _ 
Ailton 
/ 
] 
FRE ENI. 
. 


2 


— 
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This day wwas publiſhed, Price 2:5. 


The whole laid down in ſo plain and familiar a Manner as to render 


it caſy to be attained by the meaneſt Capacity. 
The Youth's Familiar Guide to "Trade and Commerce 
As it it is now actually practiſed by the moſt eminent Merchants. 


Containing every Thing neceſfary to he known for carrying on any 
Branch of Buftineſs with Pleature and Frofit. 1. 'The five funda- 
mertal Rules of Arithmetic, and the Principles on which they are 


founded, tuily explained. 2. The Rute of Three, or Doctrine of 


Propcrtion applied to Trede. z. The Rule of Praftice, or ſhort 
Methods of finding the Value ot any Quantity of Goods, 4. 'The 
Rule of Fellowſhip, Single and Double. 5. Ihe Doctrine of Fx- 
chanve, in which the real and imaginary Monies of the principal 
trading Places in Ewrope, the Par ot Exchange, and the Covrſe or 
current Price ot Exchange, are confidered and cxpinined, 6. The 
Art of Rook-keepirg, ce roing to the Italian Method. „. Various 
Forms of Acouittarces and Fron Tory Notes. 89. Bills of "Tack, 
hoth inland and foreign, with the Manner of noting and proteſting 
then when Accepiance or Payruert is refuſed. g. Bills of Parcels, 
adapted both to retail and whoi:fale Dealer, 1c. Bills on Book 
Debts. 11. File of Loading and Invoices, from real Buſineſs. 12. 
the hy reſs ard Duty ct a Factor explained. 13. The Method of 
doing Bunneſs at the Vatertide, with the Manner of entering Goods 
at the CuRtom-houie irvards and cutwards, 14. The preſent Srate of 
the Britiſh Commerce. 15. The Manner of inſuring Ships and Mer- 
chondize. re he Nature of mercantile Writing explained and 
ihutfrated. Law Prececents, uſeful in Trade and Commerce, 
18, Foreign Weights ind Meaſures reduced to Engliſh. 19. Queſ- 
tions for exercifing tie Mind in the moſt uſeful Parts of Arithme- 
tical Computation. 
Zy D. FENNINC, 
Author of the Roya Engliſh Dictionary, new Spelling Dita 
&c. &c. &. 
London: Prited for S. Crowder, Pater- Noſſer- Row. + 


For the USE of SCHOOLS, 
4 Perſons (pericularly Females) advanced in Life, and deficient 


= a.» in he moſt vietul of all Sciences, 


This Day i publiſhed, Price 35. neatly bound, 
The © -BRITIH YOUT H's INSTRUCTOR; 


Or, a new ard eaſy Guide to Practical Arithmetic. 

Wherein the Rudments of common Arithmetic, Vulgar and De- 
c' nal Fraftions, th Extraction and Uſe of the Square and Cube 
Ro0:5. &c, are ſo eſily treated of, and fo pta.nly emonRrated, that 
an Perſon may of hm{z}t {in a fort Ti ime) become acquainied with 
every 'i ting neceſſry to the Know ledge of Buſtgeſs, With a Peſt- 
ſcript n Venſuratin and Gua ing. 

Jo wiich is aded, a cempendious Method of Pook keeping, 
where hy = Perſons: anable of ſubrraQing one Sum of lens from 
another, may ſtate ind balance their n Accounts cortectiy, and 
have a clear View ovall their TraoſaQtions. 

B) D. FENNIN G. 
The EleventhF dition, fevited, corrected, and improved, 
By W BURBIDGE, ScyacocrmasTthk, n SALISBURYs 


London: Pritad for S. Crowder, Pacer- Notter-Row, 
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